


Yes, it’s scary out F 
there, but a recession 
isn'ta sure thing. 
Here’s why. 
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Introducing the all-new Kia Optima. A midsize sedan with more features than you'd 
Lonc HAUL) ever expect, including a 10 year/100,000 mile warranty And starting at $15,299, it’s an 
extraordinary car at an extraordinary price. For more details, visit kia.com or call 1-800-333-4KIA. 


A MILES LIMITED BASIC WARRANTY 
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The Worry 
Factor 


Stocks are suffering their 
worst rout in decades. 
Investors and consumers 
have a bad case of the jitters. 
But unemployment, 
inflation and interest rates 
remain encouragingly low. 
If we don't scare ourselves 
too badly, the worst could be 


behind us Page 26 
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Dotcom Disaster Lectures 


Creative Cremations 
PRODUCT Novel ways to dispense of a loved one’s ashes 


HOW IT STARTED Aging baby boomers weren't satisfied with the 
garden-variety box of ashes on the mantel 


JUDGMENT CALL Cremations are becoming more popular, but how 
many people really want their loved ones launched into orbit? 


EARCHING FOR A MEAN- 
ingful send-off to the here- 
after? People used to be 


Atlanta will place your ashes in- 
side an artificial reef for $850 
to $3,200. Celestis, a company 
content to keep a loved | based in Houston, will launch 
one’s ashes on the family mantel. | your ashes into Earth’s orbit. Star 
Or scatter them at sea. But a lot | Trek creator Gene Roddenberry 
of baby boomers are demanding | and Timothy Leary are among 
something more elaborate for | the 100 people who have taken 
themselves and their dearly de- | this stellar ride. The cost: $5,300. 
parted. In Florida, retired golf- | Spring for $12,500, and you can 
ers are having their cremated | get shot toward the moon. 
remains scattered on putting With cremations growing in 
greens. Canuck’s Sportsman’s | popularity—some 600,000 last 
Memorials Inc., based in Des | year, five times as many as in 
Moines, Iowa, packs the ashes of | 1975—the trend may continue. 
duck- and pheasant-hunting en- | But if the economy keeps slid- 
thusiasts into shotgun shells. | ing, the no-frills variety may 
They are later fired into the air | be enough. A basic cremation 
during a ceremony in the woods | costs about $1,000, compared 
for family and friends. If you're an | with $7,000 for a traditional 
ocean lover, Eternal Reefs Inc. in 


funeral. —By Tammerlin Drummond 
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PRODUCT Speeches by humbled Internet wizards about 
their mistakes—and how to avoid them 


HOW IT STARTED The NASDAQ nosedived, and FORTUNE 
500 execs were looking for some answers 


JUDGMENT CALL Demand should go up as long as the 
stock market keeps going down 


hey may have lost millions of dollars for investors and 
helped foment the market downturn, but dotcom 
dropouts are in demand on the speakers’ circuit. The 
phones are ringing for executives from Internet losers 
such as Yahoo and Priceline.com—if they dump their success 
stories and share their woes. “In the past we didn’t bring up fail- 
ure. Now we make it a highlight of speeches,” says Michelle 
Lemmons-Poscente, head of the International Speakers Bu- 
reau, based in Dallas. “The best way to learn is by someone 
else’s failures, and if there’s drama involved, all the better.” $ 
Lemmons-Poscente says she noticed the speakers 
market shifting about five months ago, when FORTUNE 500 
execs started calling to see if Jeffrey Hoffman, CEO of 
Priceline.com’s Perfect YardSale website, would talk about 
why his company’s stock had tanked. His speech, “Riding 
the Dot Com Roller Coaster: The Priceline.com Story,” has 
become a lecture-circuit mainstay. Gary E. Hoover, above, 
founder of Bookstop superstores and Hoovers.com, the 
Web's largest provider of business information, gives talks 
about his failed TravelFest superstores. “Now people want 
to know how to deal with layoffs,” he says. Hoover insists 
he’s not just a gloomy Gus; he focuses on how to bounce 
back too. But at $10,000 to $15,000 a speech, sharing 
the pain isn’t bad business. —By Cathy Booth Thomas 
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Though the logic is clearly faulty, the 


phrase “it has to happen yesterday” is understood by most 
businesspeople. That's why Microsoft gives you a complete 
set of software building blocks that can be rapidly 
assembled, reconfigured, and reassembled according to 
your situation. From mission-critical operating system 
software like the Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server family 
to powerful business software such as the Microsoft .NET 
Enterprise Server family, all Microsoft software is designed 
to be flexible enough to help you quickly meet whatever 
the “do it yesterday” world of business sends your way. To 
find out how you can make your business more agile, visit 


microsoft.com/business 
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Death in the Fast Lane 

é4é4Dale Earnhardt made NASCAR 
what it is, and his death is the 
reason | have cried myself to sleep 
every night since Feb. 18.97 


JANEY HANSEN 
Greeley, Colo. 





THANK YOU FOR YOUR STORY ON THE 
death of Nascar racer Dale Earnhardt 
(Sport, March 5]. Reading the anecdotes 
and stories of drivers, friends and family 
broke my heart but at the same time 
brought a smile to my face. I’ve heard 
some say, about getting upset over his 
death, “You didn’t even know the man.” 
But sometimes people have a particular 
effect on you, and Dale certainly did on 
our family. He will always be a hero in our 
hearts. We will miss you, Dale. 
JENNIFER CARTER 
Wills Point, Texas 


EARNHARDT WAS A GREAT DRIVER, A SU- 
perstar in his profession, well liked and 
admired by many race fans. But to see 
him referred to as a hero makes my blood 
boil. In the world in which I was reared, 


the word hero was reserved for people | 


who performed lifesaving feats at great 
personal risk or who laid down their life 
to protect their country. But thanks to the 
media, “hero” now describes anyone 
who can throw a football, shoot a puck or, 
as in this case, drive a car really fast. 
GARRETT LINDGREN 


Carmel, N.Y. | 


EARNHARDT STOOD ALONE AS THE GEN- 

uine article—a no-nonsense American 

folk hero for the workingman. He raced 
hard and died doing what he loved. 

GLENN RILEY 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


YES, THIS SPORT IS DANGEROUS. YES, THERE 
are crashes. But true NASCAR fans know 
this. We do not watch racing for the 
crashes. We watch it for the excitement, 
the jockeying for position, the 16-sec. pit 
stops that just a few years ago took 22 sec. 
to complete. We watch it to see our driv- 
ers win—not die. NASCAR and the drivers 
know there are safety issues to deal with. 
True fans will keep rooting for our fa- 








| vorite drivers, but we will be sad that we 


can no longer watch them try to get away 
from Earnhardt’s famous black car, No. 3. 
KaTHY NEISSE 

San Leandro, Calif. 


IN HIS PIECE FOR TIME, NBC NEWS AN- 
chor Brian Williams suggested that peo- 
ple north of the Mason-Dixon line “won- 
dered what the big deal was” after 
Earnhardt’s accident. That was insulting. 
I live in a small town in Minnesota, far 
away from the South. Everyone I know 
has been affected by this loss. Earnhardt 
was my hero, and I have been in tears 
ever since the accident. I never met him, 
but to millions of people, losing him was 
like losing their best friend. 
JON MARQUETTE 
Garfield, Minn. 


>> For NASCAR fans, Earnhardt’s 
death was a special tragedy, but for 
many other readers, it was also puzzling 
in its senselessness. “What caused 
Earnhardt to take such excessive 
risks—a desire to commit suicide in a 
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publicly acceptable way?” asked a read- 
er in Minneapolis. “Those voyeurs of vi- 
olence paid their money fully expecting 


| this kind of mayhem, and then shed 


crocodile tears when it happened,” 
wrote a nonfan of NASCAR from Salem, 


| Ore. “Shame on all of them.” “If any oth- 





DOWN WITH KRAUTHAMMER’S BUSH DOCTRINE! 


er sport had a comparable death rate, 
there would be calls for legislation to 
ban the slaughter,” declared an Okla- 
homan, while an Ohio environmentalist 
found even more reasons to condemn 
motor sport: “NASCAR is truly the win- 
ningest sport of all—it’s tops in noise 
pollution, and beats out clean air and oil 
conservation. Wherever NASCAR's rub- 
ber meets the road, the human race is 
the loser.” 


The FBI Spy 


READING ABOUT ROBERT HANSSEN, THE 
FBI agent turned spy [WoRLD, March 5], 
gave me a migraine. I have family mem- 
bers who have worked in intelligence. 
Their biggest fear was that someone 
would give the Russians the names of 
U.S. agents. How could Hanssen betray 
his wife and family? They will have to 
move to another state and change their 
names. Moreover, how could he betray 
his fellow agents? For treason, death is 
the only response. 
FRANCES P. CLEMENT 
Plano, Texas 


SPYING IS AN ESSENTIAL ACTIVITY OF OUR 
government. As a world superpower, the 
U.S. must be adept at locating and taking 
care of its many enemies. Without the 
CIA and the FBI, our country would be a 
much more dangerous place. 
KEVIN STOUWIE 
Lansing, II. 
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Haverhills’ Best Sellers’ 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


A spyglass in the great naval tradition... 
Adm Nelson’s Telescope™ 
(with table-top tripod) just $59.25" 


hen Horatio Nelson 
fought the battle of 
Trafalgar, he used a 
just like this to monitor the 


sharpness. Everything will 
appear twenty-five times larger 
than it would to the naked eye. 
Compare that to standard binoc- 
ulars which give you only 6x or 
8x magnification. If you have 
ever wanted to own a fine tele- 
scope, but found prices a little 
steep, Admiral Nelson's Telescpe™ 
Should be your choice. You'll get 
many years of good use and 
enjoyment from it. Admiral Nel- 
son's Telescope™ #1069F786a 





SCOPE o The optics of Admiral 


Nelson's Telescope™ 
are “25x30° which 
means 25x magnifica- 
tion and the great light 
gathering capacity of a 
30-mm objective lens. 
Admiral Nelson's tele- 
scope was made of 
brass. This replica is 
heavily chrome-plated 
for extra beauty and 
protection, The scope 
comes worth @ belt-looped 
vid carrying case. For 
permanent mounting, 
the scope comes with an 
extendible table -top tripad. 


Almost as bright as the sun... 
Night Piercer IT” 

1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight 
only $79," 


Ihe Night Piercer IT 
casts a focused 
beam that can be seen 
for many miles. It is 20- 
times brighter than 
automobile headlights, 
more luminous than 
aircraft landing *Night Piercer IT” is 
lights. This pow- constructed of heavy- 
erful light is duty high-impact poly 
: ; onsable Propylene It comes with a 
indispensable super-bright 100-watt halogen 
for tracking and bulb and red gel for use as warn 
exploring un- i"g light. 110-polt and 12-volt 
rechargers are also included 
known territory 
and for any contingencies at night, in plane, 
boat, truck, or car. With its red gel, the Night 
Piercer IT” can be a lifesaver in any emergency. 
The unit contains two sealed heavy-duty lead- 
acid batteries and can be recharged either 
through your household current or through the 
cigarette lighter socket of your car, RV or boat. 
Both adapters are included, of course. The Night 
Piercer IT” should be your companion on all 
your travels. Don’t leave home without it— 
order it today! Night Piercer IT” #1088F786e 


*Our “special deal”: BUY ANY 2 ITEMS 


For instance: Buy a $69.95 item and a $49.95 item and get another $49.95 or lesser-priced item FREE! 





FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY 
TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. 


For customer service, please call (415) 
643-2810. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at that same number. 





Solve any problem, do any repair, with... 
Scoutmaster™ MultiTool 


only 339,25" 


i is ee 
can not be 


any contingency, 
an’ that needs to be 
repaired, that cannot be 
successfully handled 
with Scoutmaster™. 
MultiTool. Unfold it and 
you will have eleven indi tools at your 
fingertips. First, there are the ion needle-nose 
snr with included wire-stnippers and sidecutter 
des. The handles contain a The oa 
razor-sharp three-inch knife, ° 7 workmanship 
ing-loaded scissors, screw- ™ te materials of the 
ieee (Phillips and stan- Scoutmaster™ Mult- 
dard), a saw, a file, a ruler, Toolarsert, compe 
bottle opener, awl, and more. rable to the finest 
Fold it all together and it Swedish tools. The 
makes a neat package, just 5 x Scoutmaster™ males 
1,5”, which fits snugly in its @ grat corporate gift 
nylon belt-looped case. 
You have seen virtually identical your logo end your 
tools advertised for $69.95. We message for minima 
i the Scoutmaster™ Multi- quantities of 500. 


Tool in very ities and 

shat nah cheaters: for just $39.95. Solve 
any ra do any repair, with Sooutmaster™ Multi- 
‘Tool. You should never leave home without it. Onder it 
today! Scoutmaster™ MultiTool #1082F786b 
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A breakthrough in audio technology... 


MR-318T AM/EM/TV Stereo 
Personal Digital Radio™ 
only $69." 


5 absolutely 

nothing like it. 

This outstanding per- 

sonal receiver fits in 

your shirtpocket or 
fits inconspicuously 
on your desk or night 
table. It's packed with 
features that give you 
crisp reception over 
the entire AM and 
FM bands and the audio portions of all VHF TV chan- 
nels—2 to 13. Here are some of the other great features 


¢The MR-318T works on two AA- 
batteries (included). It measures only 
5 x25 inches amd weighs less than six 
ounces. Fidelity is astonishing, in both 
lowdspeaker and earphone modes! The 
maker of the MR-318T receiver is one 
of the world’s leaders in the production 
of advanced radio equipment 











of this breakthrough personal digital radio: 
@ PLL Synthesized Tuning @ Headphones Included 
@ Built-In Speaker @ 25 Memory Presets 


@ Nice-Styled Aluminum Case 10 AM, 10 PM. 5 TV 
@ State-of-the-Art Design @ FM Directional Antenna 
@ Automatic Scanning @ Batteries Included 


Get “shirtpocket” AM/FM reception as you never had 
before. Catch the audio portion of your favorite TV 
show, wherever you are; watch the late TV show with- 
out disturbing your partner; listen to the commentator 
when you watch the ball game or any sporting event— 
and much more. Order it today! MR-318T AM/FM/TV 
Stereo Personal Digital Radio™ #1074F786f 





You may onder by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and pay 
by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order nu 

shown after the item. Add $495 ng/insurance for your 
onder (except add $9.90 ship/ins. for three Admiral 
Nelson's Telescopes™ or add $9.95 for one Night 
Piercer I1™ or $19.90 for three Night Piercer II™ 
units), plus sales tax for CA delivery: You have 30-day retum 
and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges. 













i} GET ANOTHER ONE FREE! 


Jewels worthy of a czarina... 


Faux Fabergé 
Egg Pendants 


only $39,95° 


cs Nicholas Il kept master jeweler Carl 
Fabergé busy producing gorgeous jew- 
eled eggs, to be worn around the necks of the 
czarina and the princesses. We have repli- 
cated these priceless jewels so as to be virtu- 
ally indistinguishable from the fabled originals. 
Each Egg is heavily enameled 
and covered in 22-kt. : Each paverye 
ry S measures x 
Ke okt pce 2" chan an So comes ha 
: wigs 2 gold-plated 
are boxed in red-velvet/white- Shain They are adorned 
satin presentation cases. sat 2.4 gold-plated fili- 
We are one of the few select gree and Austrian 
distributors of these beautiful Swarovski crystals - 
jewels in the United States just about the closest 
and are therefore able to bring “ing to real diamonds! 
them to you at this extraordinary price. Order one 
red Egg for $39.95 or the Set of all three stunning 
colors (red, green and purple) for only $79.90! But 
we have an even better deal: Buy two Sets (six 
Eggs) for $159.80 and we will send you a third 
Set (another three Eggs ~ nine Eggs altogether) 
with our compliments ~ absolutely FREE! 
#1086F786c for one (Red) Fax Fabergé Egg (only $39.95) 
#1087F786d for the Set of Three (Red, Green, Pur- 
ple) Eggs (only $79.90) 


Never, never again be out of touch with 
the world, with this... 


4-Way Dynamo and Solar Radio™ 
only $49," 


hether you are 
3 out camp- 
ing, marooned 
on a desert 
island, or in a 
disaster area, 
with 4-Way 
Dynamo anid 
Sélar Radio™ you 
will never be out o! 
touch with the world and  o4:Way Dynamoand 
will never be without infor- ge Radio™ i mai 
mation. This outstandin fhe sit 1 
receiver works through / © military and jor 
four selectable power wes almost miestne 
sources: 1. Normal type AA tible construction 
petteries (not included Advent, lagh-prcisin 

OOKUDP; 5. Solar Vv ; 
and 4. Dy mo Handle pra Lame 
Power (one to three min- “®" Sul. Comes 
utes of cranking will give with webbed nylon 
you about 15 minutes of strap for easy car 
listening) che built-in rying. This radio 
speaker rovides out- 3s FCC approved 
standing fidelity over the FCC approved 
entire AM and’FM range. LED indicator 
light allows for pinpoint. tuning. 

: are direct importers of this excellent instru- 
ment. Because of our very large purchases, we are 
able to offer it for just $49.95. Wherever you are 
and whatever the conditions, never lose access to 
the information and entertainment provided by 
this radio. Order your 4-Way Dynamo and 
Solar Radio(s)™ today! #1085F786g 
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DUDLEY MOORE: A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 


Sponsored by American Airlines ©=CMG Communications Panasonic 








Discover today’s 
best kept 
financial planning 
secret. 
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Magazine 


Where the smartest 
investors get clear direction 
on financial planning 
and investing ... 


.. and, of course, 
the most comprehensive 
fund coverage anywhere. 
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John Edward on His Own 


THE STAFF OF THE TV SHOW CROSSING 
Over with John Edward aims to present 
a truthful and accurate representation 
of John’s work as a psychic medium. We | 
wish that Time, in Leon Jaroff’s article 
about the program [BEHAVIOR, March 5], 
had done the same for the magazine's 
readers. Jaroff’s piece was a mix of erro- 
neous observations and baseless theo- 
ries. Your readers should know the fol- 
lowing: No information is given to John 
Edward about the members of the audi- 
ence with whom he talks. There is no 
eavesdropping on gallery conversations, | 
and there are no “tricks” to feed infor- 
mation to John. 

While time constraints mandate that 
we edit gallery sessions for broadcast, we 
cut both hits and misses to honestly re- 
flect John’s true level of accuracy; we 
don’t edit out of sequence. And while 
Crossing Over is a hit and one of the Sci 
Fi Channel's stronger shows, it is not the 
“highest rated show,” as Jaroff claimed. 
Our aim is not to persuade anyone to be- 
lieve in psychic phenomenon. We en- 
courage viewers and guests to approach 
Crossing Over with a healthy sense of | 
skepticism and then make up their own 
minds about what they see. 

CHARLES NORDLANDER 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER | 

Crossing Over with John Edward 

New York City 


Shooting the Solar Breeze 


YOUR ARTICLE ON PLANS FOR A SOLAR- 
sail vehicle, the world’s first spacecraft to 
fly powered by direct solar radiation 
[SCIENCE, March 5], noted that the idea 
goes back many years but failed to men- 
tion the contribution of science-fiction 
writer Arthur C. Clarke. Back in 1964, he 
published a short story about an interna- 
tional race to the moon via “sun yacht.” In 
The Wind from the Sun, Clarke detailed 
the competitors’ various sail designs and 
their resultant difficulties in tacking to 
keep the sails facing the sun while mak- 
ing one orbit around the earth to gain es- 
cape velocity for breaking away and 
heading out to the moon. 
WILLIAM M. STEIN 
Arlington, Mass. 


Presidential Roller Coaster 


ROGER ROSENBLATT’S PIECE ON BILL CLIN- 
ton, drawing a comparison between the 
former President and the “exciting, trag- | 
ic” neighborhood of Harlem [Essay, 
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March 5], captured the essence of the ex- 
traordinary personality that has kept us in 
a state of astonishment and bewilder- 
ment for eight years. Each day’s head- 
lines had us outraged or applauding. 
With each speech, Clinton won us over, 
but then lost us in a cloud of dust as the 
next unsavory episode unfolded. We nev- 
er had a chance to go into restful, neutral 
gear. Maybe we never will. 
NANCY BAKER 
Columbus, Ohio 
And maybe that’s an argument for the 
22nd Amendment. 


Lay Off the Old Folks! 


IN YOUR COVERAGE OF THE RECORDING 
industry's Grammy Awards [PEOPLE, 
March 5], you noted there were no formal 
protests against Steely Dan’s winning al- 
bum of the year, “unless you consider a 
nation of people asking, ‘Are they still 
alive?’ a form of protest.” I know of no 
one who does not have a Dan album. On 
top of that, Steely Dan's songs are still 
getting major airplay 30 years after the 
band began recording. So what if they 
are skeevy older guys? I’m one myself, 
and I’m delighted they finally received 
the public acclaim they deserve. 
MICHAEL FRUEH 
Lima, Ohio 


IN CITING INSTANCES OF “EXUBERANT 
tastelessness” at this year’s Grammy 
Madonna's 





ceremony, you included 
i] 

TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 

Daily reviews of the 
| latest electronic 

gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 

advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 

day at on-magazine.com 
See time.com 
Wednesday, March 21 
for a live phone chat 
about Survivor's second 

season with TIME television writer James 


Poniewozik and a member of the cast of 
the first Survivor. At time.com/survivor2 


Get TIME magazine in 
your high school or 
college classroom at a 
greatly reduced price 
through the TIME 
Education Program. 
TEP offers a free weekly teacher's guide 
that correlates TIME stories with nation- 
al curriculum standards. The guide also 
includes the famous TIME weekly news 
quiz. To order, call 1-800-882-0852. 





PAPER TRAIL? 
KICK THE HABIT. 








THROW OUT YOUR PAPER ADDRESS BOOK, YOUR CALENDAR. 
YOUR MEMO PAD — AND SWITCH TO A VISOR HANDHELD INSTEAD 
SYNCHRONIZE INFORMATION WITH YOUR DESKTOP COMPUTER — 
E-MAIL, SOFTWARE DOWNLOADS, AND CONTACT INFORMATION. 
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“writhing on a hood ornament,” noting | apron strings long ago. Too bad Hillary 


her age and the fact that she is the moth- 
er of two. But you didn’t give the same in- 
formation about the other performers. 
Does being 42 years old and a mother of 
two have any bearing on the tastelessness 
of some particular behavior? 
LYNNE A. MCVEY 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Only if you're Madonna. 


Living with a Labyrinth 
YOUR ITEM ON OUR FAMILY CORN MAZE 
[TREND ALERT, March 5] incorrectly stat- 
ed that we created the maze to “save the 
family farm.” I am proud to say that it 
didn’t need “saving,” owing to the fact 
that for the past 50 years my parents and 
grandparents have, through wise man- 
agement and hard work, been able to 
create and maintain a productive work- 
ing dairy farm. Our decision to create the 
Great Vermont Corn Maze was aimed at 
getting me and my husband back onto 
the farm and having our kids live closer 
to their grandparents. We hope that in 
time the maze will help diversify the 
farm. At the very least, we now give locals 
and visitors a unique way to experience 
the beautiful Vermont countryside. 
DAYNA PATTERSON BOUDREAU 
North Danville, Vt. 
If you're interested in taking a trip 
through the maze at the Boudreaus’ farm 
next summer, you can visit their website 
at www.vermontcornmaze.com 


Pardongate Debate 


YEARS AGO, I CAME ACROSS A BIT OF WIS- 
dom: Absolute power does not corrupt 
absolutely; it just attracts the corruptible. 
The behavior of Bill and Hillary Clinton 
over the past years is perhaps the best 
proof that this is true [NaTION, March 5]. 
And before we elect Hillary to the high- 
est office in the land in 2004, we should 
take a good, hard look at her motives for 
seeking power. 
ROGER TERRY 
Orem, Utah 


Her Brother's Keeper? 


MARGARET CARLSON NOTED THAT HIL- 
lary Clinton may escape from the pardon 
mess unscathed but it could be at the cost 
of confirming that “being a Senator is 
more important than being a sister” 
{PuBLIc Eye, March 5]. I have four great 
brothers. But if one of them were the 
freeloading ass that Hughie Rodham ap- 
pears to be, I’d have cut the big-sister 








didn’t take a firmer stand while her 
brother was staying at the White House. 
Perhaps if she had limited Hughie’s ac- 
cess to the President, she wouldn't be 
scrambling now. 

MAUREEN KINNEY 


Coopersburg, Pa. 


IT WAS NOT HILLARY BUT HUGH RODHAM 
who put $400,000 ahead of his family. 
He is the one who decided that using his 
sister was more important than being a 
good brother. I’m appalled that you 
would criticize Hillary for being exploit- 
ed by someone she trusted. 
LisA MALKIEWICZ 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Correction 
MARGARET CARLSON’S PIECE ABOUT HIL- | 
lary Clinton’s brothers and the contro- 
versy over presidential pardons [PUBLIC 
Eye, March 5] contained some inaccura- 
cies. It said Tony Rodham and his es- 
tranged wife Nicole Boxer were em- 
broiled in a custody dispute over their 
son Zachary. However, the couple amica- 
bly resolved the custody issues last sum- 
mer. Also, it was incorrect to say that dur- 
ing the ceremony in which Hillary was 
sworn in as Senator, Zachary sat next to 
President Bill Clinton. That child was an- 
other nephew, Tyler Clinton, the son of 
Clinton's brother Roger Clinton. 
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Why 
are 
Americans 
more 
afraid 
Colorectal Cancer Screening 
of the 
last word 
than the 
first two? 


The test may seem embarrassing, 
but it's the disease that's the real | 
threat. Last year 56,000 lives were 
lost to a cancer that's preventable 
and treatable—even beatable when 
caught early, So talk with your family, 
your healthcare provider, or 
the folks at 1-877-35-COLON. Or visit 
www. preventcancer.org/colorectal. | 


MARCH 200 
Goll 


AWARENESS MONTH 


Preventable. Treatable. Beatable! 


Founded by the Cancer Research Foundation of America 


Nonend Colorecte Concer Aaceeness Ment f; bey mode posite trough 
the gonerxs contrautors of @ presenting spomsar Brtahityers Squt Cecalogy 
cond &5 benafacter Hotton Recie lnx 





The Next Stage 





APPLY ONLINE FOR A HOME EQUITY LOAN AT THE #1 INTERNET BANK 
Now you can apply online for a home equity loan at wellsfargo.com, the #1 Internet bank. We have flexible terms, 
competitive rates and home equity loans with no points and no fees. And as always, you get an instant decision online. 


Visit the Home Center at wellsfargo.com and we'll help you find the loan that’s right for you. wellsfargo.com 


© 2001 Wells Fargo Banks. Members FDIC. Online home equity loans offered by Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. (in CA, OR, ID, WA), Wells Fargo Bank Texas, N.A. (in TX), and by Wells Fargo 
Home Equity, a division of Wells Fargo Bank West, N.A. (in all other states). Mortgage and state tax may be the responsibility of the borrower. 
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VERBATIM 


éé4 In the ’90s it was 
irrational exuberance. Now 
it may be irrational doom 
and gloom. 77 
ROBERT REICH, 
former Labor Secretary, on 
the recent stock-market drop 


éé President Kennedy's tax 
cut was responsible. 77 
From a letter written by 
Caroline Kennedy 
Schlossberg to the Issues 
Management Center 


protesting the group’s use of 


J.F.K.’s voice in ads 
promoting Bush’s tax-cut 
plan 


441 want to apologize and 
reflect on my own work. 77 
ZHU RONGII, 
Chinese Prime Minister, on 
the explosion at a school that 
killed 42, suggesting he was 
wrong for having earlier 
denied that the students were 
forced to make fireworks 


é4 It’s the second-best 
football that’s being 
played. 7 
DICK BUTKUS, 
XFL’s director of football 
competition and rule 
enforcement, defending the 
ratings-deprived league 


WABC Eyemtness New Today; New York 


6; New York Post 
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PRIZEFIGHTERS With 12 nominations and a Golden Globe, the crowd pleaser 
Gladiator hopes to fend off critics’ favorite Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon to 
capture the Best Picture Oscar at Sunday’s Academy Awards. Let the games begin! 





SENATOR CHUCK GRASSLEY CHRISTIE WHITMAN 
Finance Com chair and lowa gent- EPA chief reads Boss Dubya’s lips: 
farmer harvests enough votes to No new toxins.Then Prez smokes 
overhaul bankruptcy laws her by okaying CO, emissions 
JIMMY CARTER JAMAL (SHYNE) BARROW 
Ex-Prez invited by Sec’y of State Puffy Combs’ hip-hop protége 
Powell to talk Africa—after found guilty in club shooting 
enduring Clinton's cold shoulder while Puff walks : 
BILL O'REILLY KANGAROOS 9 
New contract means Fox vox With disease afoot, marsupial- 3 
r populi, who kings King (Larry) meat sales leap 20%. Tastes 
in ratings, is closing $$ divide like chicken—with a kick . 3 
-_ 
3 a a 
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STILL WAITING FOR HIGH- 
SPEED INTERNET ACCESS? 


Tired of waiting for broadband? starBand. is here now. StarBand is the 
first company to deliver two-way. high-speed Internet access via satellite to 
consumers. It's always on and it’s available virtually everywhere. If you can 
see the southern sky. you can get StarBand. Just look up... 


Get StarBand. Internet service today. 
Go to www.StarBand.com or call 1-800-4StarBand! 


tf JUST LOOK UP. 
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LEANING TOWER OF 
CRUDE The world’s 
largest oil rig, 78 miles 
off the coast of Brazil, 
was ripped by three 
mysterious explosions 
that apparently left 
up to 10 people dead 
and one critically 
burned. If the 40-story 
rig sinks, it would 
dump at least 400,000 
gal. of crude and 
diesel oil into the sea. 
Even if teams of 
divers and engineers 
can avert a collapse, 
Petrobras, the state oil 
company, says the 
shutdown could cost it 
$50 million a month. 
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loneymoon May Be Over 
or Senator Carnahan 


INCE JEAN CARNAHAN DEFEATED SENATOR 
hn Ashcroft in Missouri’s Senate race, Re- 
ublicans have been uncomfortable going 
ter the woman who stepped in to take up 
er husband's campaign 
lowing his death in a 
lane crash. But the 

0.P. is changing its 

idow treatment; she is 
yw considered a target 
r 2002. (Carnahan 

ust run in 2002 since 
was her husband who 


Jean Carnahan 


el: 






was elected; she was only appointed.) c.o.P. 
polls in Missouri show that Carnahan runs 
even, at 43%, against former Congressman 
JAMES TALENT. Against Representative JO 
ANN EMERSON, Carnahan leads by 9%, but 
partisans point out that Emerson is not well 
known. Neither has announced intentions 
to run, but Republicans hope the numbers, 
and Carnahan’s 29% unfavorable rating, 

2 will encourage one of them. What changed? 

“The Ashcroft vote turned her into a poli- 

: tician,” says a Republican Senate source 

2 of her vote against Ashcroft’s appointment 
for Attorney General. Democrats concede 
that her vote sparked the opposition, but, a 
source says, “the dip is related to that vote, 
which means it’s likely to be transitory.” 


—By John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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number killed in 2000 


42 Deaths from U.S. 
military accidents so far in 
2001, nearly twice the 


42 Law-enforcement officers killed on 
duty in the U.S. in 1999, the lowest 
number on record 


Chicago's population has 
grown since 1990 


50 Years since the city’s population 
last grew 


earnings last year, topping Forbes’ list 
of the highest-paid deceased 
celebrities; $15 million came from 
admissions revenue at Graceland 


$400,000 Admissions revenue at 


the Richard Nixon Library in 1999 


fastest hamster to run a 


track during races in London 


z 325 Average number of bets per 


hamster race since the competitions 
were introduced, compensating for a 
decrease in horse racing owing to foot- 
and-mouth disease 


Sources: New York Post; Assox 
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ated Press; New York Times; Forbes 
hard Nixon Library; Associated Press 
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Badges of Honor: 
Collect All 104! 


ext month Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
N will update its closet with items like 

cargo pants and hooded fleece jack- 
ets, but the fashionable scout can’t pair 
last season’s badges with this season’s 
uniform. Fortunately, a revised badge 
book will be issued later this year detail- 


ing 104 badges, 17 of which are new. Alas, 
some badges will be phased out as well. 


EXIST 
@MAKING IT MATTER, designed to help 
girls understand engineer- 
ing. To earn this one, 
scouts can “review the 
ingredients” of house- 
hold products 


eHIGH ON LIFE, in which 
“girls learn to identify their natural 
highs” and “stomp out harmful habits” 
#OIL UP The badge, which en- 
courages an understanding 
of energy issues, can be 
earned by making and 
cleaning up an oil spill, 
using cooking oil in a pan 
of water 
@FAMILY LIVING SKILLS involved 
speaking to relatives about household 
labor-saving techniques 
eWOMEN TODAY For 
this badge, girls were 
“encouraged to explore 
activities related to 
being a female” 


NIP AND TUCK Oscar 
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hasn't changed much in 70 

years, so here are some ane 

ideas for possible face-lifts. Alessandro Mendini 

and Alessi offer a female Oscar, priest sks Oa 

like a transsexual corkscrew. Paula Scher designed a giant letter 

O, left, which also works nicely as a paperweight. 
Industrial Light + Magic whipped up Floating Oscai 
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SELLOUT Rebel trinkets 
include, clockwise from top, 
bandanna, $3; medallion, $3; 
helium-filled balloon, $2.50; 
2001 tour T shirt, $6; and 

ski mask, $3.50 


What Would 
Che Say? 


HE SPOKESMAN FOR MEXICO’S ZAPATISTA RE- 
Tet: the always masked Subcomandante 
Marcos, ended a 2,000-mile march from his 
base in Chiapas with a rally in Mexico City last 
week. He drew nearly 100,000 passionate 
spectators and more than a few resourceful 
vendors trafficking in Marcos-inspired 
gear. His demands for better treatment of 
the nation’s Indian population seemed to 
resonate; his call for Mexico to “stop being an 
object of shame dressed in the color of money” 
seemed to go unheeded by souvenir hawkers. 


far right, which suggests movie magic but could =©@© 


prove too ethereal for any teary actress wanting to clasp it 

to her bosom. Peter Arnell imagines Oscar as a constellation, above, 

and would carve out an actual constellation in the shape of the statue, 
then name stars therein after winners, who would get a symbolic telescope 
with which to view it. A nice idea, though NASA might want to weigh in. 
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Something Evil in the Ear Canal 


HERE IS AN INDUSTRY IN THIS COUNTRY SO POWERFUL 

that no one—not politicians, not journalists, not even 

rap artists—has had the cojones to stand up to it. I’m 

referring of course, to the cotton-swab industry, an 

industry that pumps millions into the American 

economy, and if my journalistic instincts are correct, 
possibly even more into the pockets of our Senators, publish- 
ers and rappers. 

Unilever, the manufacturer of Q-Tips, sells a product it 
knows is used primarily for a purpose that any 
doctor in America will tell you is one of the 
most dangerous things you can do to your 
body from a standing position in the 
bathroom. Between 1992 and 1997, 
more than 100 people experienced a 

| serious eardrum injury as a result of 
cleaning their ears with Q-Tips. 
Countless others came down with cases 
of tinnitus. And God only knows how 
many retrieved stuff that really grossed 
them out. We will never know the real num- 
bers because the FDA no longer requires manu- 
facturers to report swab malfunctions. Where is 
the outrage? Well, I am not afraid to speak out. And 
if that means losing my job, then I only hope Ben Affleck plays 
me in The Insider 2: The Middle Ear. He’s a hottie. 

Unlike the tobacco industry, which puts giant warning la- 
bels on billboard and magazine ads, Q-Tips puts giant warn- 
ings only on the back of its packaging. It never runs TV com- 
mercials showing cool-looking kids in leather jackets handing 
each other Q-Tips until one sticks a swab in so deep that blood 
spurts out. And while Philip Morris gives money to charities 
and the arts, I ask you to ask yourself if you’ve ever been hand- 













ed a program that reads “Q-Tips Presents Verdi’s La Travia- 
a.” And there aren’t any Q-Tips racing teams. That’s because 
the company spends all its money on the rap music. 

To find out what kind of monsters work at Unilever, I called 
its headquarters in Westport, Conn., a town that was once the 
home of Martha Stewart. Before I stormed Westport, though, I 
armed myself with a little research. The Q in the brand name 
doesn’t stand, as I had imagined, for “Quick, get me an ENT guy,” 
but rather for the suspicious-sounding quality. I also found out 
that Q-Tips were originally called Baby Gays. This 
doesn’t help make my case, but it did make 
me really happy. 

I called Q-Tips brand manager 
Michael Peterson and posed some 
tough questions about the company’s 
practices. He told me he'd have to 
check with a supervisor. I felt like 
Mike Wallace—an idiot version of 
Mike Wallace with much worse hair. 
Soon I received a call from Steve 
Milton, Unilever’s v.p. of communica- 
tion. He told me that Q-Tips weren’t meant 
to be put inside the ear, and are often used 
“for bits of household cleaning and to take off make- 
up,” though later, under my intense questioning, he admitted 
that “the majority are used for cleaning small orifices in and 
around the head,” which is clearly newspeak for ears. When I 
asked if he himself put the anvil maimers into his ears, he paused 
for a long time and finally said, “Well, | don’t really have a rum- 
mage around.” Milton, I discovered, was British. 

So I will continue, week after week, to use this space to bring 
down Unilever and their deaf-tips, as I will call them until they, 
like the cigarette manufacturers, are brought to justice. 5 
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SEPTEMBER 1992 Sharp-suited MARCH 2001 Anaproned 
Chrysler chairman Leelacocca _lacocca stars in his first ad for 
Stars in his final ad forthe auto _Olivio, a butter substitute he 
giant. The tagline: “Ifyoucan _ created. The tagline: “If youcan 
find a better car, buy it!” find a better spread, buy it!” 
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ACQUITTED. JOHN GILLIGAN, Irish crime 
boss; of ordering the 1996 murder of 
journalist Veronica Guerin; in Dublin. 
Guerin, who had been investigating Gilli- 
gan’s dealings, was fatally shot in her car. 
Despite “grave suspicions” of his guilt, a 
three-judge panel cleared Gilligan of, 
murder but convicted him on 11 drug 5 
counts and gave him a 28-year sentence. * 
KILLED. FIVE U.S. SERVICEMEN and one « 
New Zealand army officer; during train- £ 
ing exercises in northwest Kuwait; when = 
a Navy F/A-18 Hornet fighter jet er-« 
roneously dropped 
unguided, 500-Ib. 














bombs on them. The U.S. has sent a team 
to uncover why the tragedy occurred. 


DIED. JAMES D. ST. CLAIR, 
80, trial lawyer who de- 
fended President Nixon 
during the Watergate im- 
peachment proceedings; in 
Westwood, Mass. In 1954 
St. Clair found renown as chief assistant 
to Joseph Welch, counsel for the U.S. 
Army during Senator Joseph McCarthy's 
communist investigation. During his 
storied career, St. Clair defended Yale 
chaplain William Sloane Coffin, tried for 
encouraging draft evasion (the charges 
were later dropped), and represented the 
Boston School Committee in its losing 
struggle against mandatory busing. 





“DIED. ROBERT LUDLUM, 73, master of 
plot twists and international intrigue 
whose 21 novels, including The Bourne 
Identity and The Matarese Circle, 
sold more than 290 million copies; 
of a heart attack; in Naples, Fla. 
Ludlum's first novel, The 
Scarlatti Inheritance, writ- 
ten at 42, became an im- 
mediate best seller. He 
gave up his day job as a 
theater producer but contin- 
ued to do the occasional TV 
commercial voice-over. His 
\ novel The Sigma Protocol, 
\ completed before _ his 
death, is due in book- 
stores this October. 














DIED. HENRY LEE LUCAS, 64, convicted 
murderer who claimed in 1983 to have 
killed as many as 600 people; of an ap- 
parent heart attack; in a Huntsville, Tex- 
as, prison. Lucas was sentenced to death, 
though he later recanted his confessions. 
Four days before a scheduled lethal in- 
jection, he was granted clemency by 
then Governor George W. Bush, the 
only Texas convict ever so spared. 


DIED. MORTON DOWNEY 
JR., 67, raucous, chain- 
smoking host of the 
eponymous 1987-89 TV 
» talk show; of lung cancer; 
"'@ in Los Angeles. In the 
1970s, Pope Paul VI knighted Downey 
for humanitarian work with war victims 
in Nigeria, But he is most remembered 
as the in-your-face host who bellowed 
and blew smoke at guests he didn’t like. 


DIED. S. DILLON RIPLEY, 
87, blue-blooded ornithol- 
ogist and eighth secretary 
of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who from 1964 to 
1984 transformed an as- 
sortment of staid displays into a vibrant, 
far-reaching complex of fun and educa- 
tion; in Washington. In 1968, when the 
directors wanted to close the museums 
during the Poor People’s March after 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s assassination, 
Ripley decided instead to keep them 
open even later so the marchers could at 
least go in and use the rest rooms. 
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By DANIEL KADLEC 


True, a lot of our stock-market wealth is 
getting vaporized in front of our eyes, but how 
bad it gets still depends on how spooked we get 





ET’S START WITH SOME COMFORT- 
ing news: a lot of stocks are doing 
well. Despite awful headlines and 
a palpable fear, the average diver- 
sified stock fund has fallen a man- 
ageable 13% in the past year. 
Meanwhile, if you owned Philip 
Morris, Duke Energy and Ralston Purina in 
that period, you made money. Good mon- 
ey. Of course, those stocks killed you the 
two years before that, so nobody really 
loaded up with them. Still, it’s a mistake to 
assume that everyone is losing 
his shirt in this bear market. 
Lots of people are doing 
well too. Job creation is 
growing at a faster pace this } sis 
year than in the final months 14 
of 2000. Inflation is tame, 13 4 
and interest rates are falling 
fast, lowering the cost of 
mortgages and car loans. 
Still, for those of you who 
got creaméd in the stock mar- 
ket last week, here’s a little 
more comfort: you've got 
company. Lots of it. Such 
meager solace won't put 
Junior through college or send Cisco 
back to $82, but it sure helps 
the ego knowing that tens of 
thousands of people clung to 
their tech stocks as desper- 
ately as you did for the whole 
bloody decline. How 
could they not? For 
years tech stocks were 
magical. Unimagined 
wealth was yours simply for 
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logging on to the New Economy mind- 
set, clicking three times and whispering, 
“There’s no place like a good home page.” 

Boy, did we buy that line! From the 
end of 1997 through March 2000, some 
$112 billion flowed into aggressive growth 
stock mutual funds, the kind that load up 
on the Yahoos and Akamais. Investors an- 
ted up $52 billion to buy 585 tech rpos 
during the same period—roughly the 
same amount spent on twice as many 
deals over the previous eight years. At the 
peak, just over a year ago, 
tech stocks accounted for 
35% of the S&P 500’s market 
value, up from 12% in 1995. It 
was a mania for the ages, and 
you were in the front row. 

So where are all the 
dreamers now? Did some- 
one ring a bell saying the jig 
was up, time to cash out? 
Nope. They never do. 

José Aguayo, a New 
Jersey-based energy analyst, 
was one of those believers. 
He lost thousands in Lucent 
and WorldCom shares. “I felt 
very silly,’ he says. And chastened. Now the 
splurge money is gone, and Aguayo says he 
won't be going back into stocks anytime 
soon. His experience is common. Vapor- 
ized stock-market wealth is at $4 trillion 
and counting. The losses have engendered 
one of the fastest economic decelerations 
ever—from an annual growth rate last 
spring of 6% to near zero today. In a 
$10 trillion economy, that’s a difference of 
$600 billion. 
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Right now, it’s more important that folks 
like Aguayo buy socks—and shoes, and tele- 
visions and airline tickets—than stocks. De- 
spite all the stock-market noise, consumer 
spending is still the linchpin of the economy. 
And scared consumers sit on their wallets. 
“We do not believe we are in a recession. But 
the economy is vulnerable to a decline, and 
the consumer is the key to preventing a de- 
cline,” notes Steve Young, the director of as- 
set allocation at Banc of America Capital 
Managementin St. Louis, Mo. Want to help? 
Buy something. Buy two. 

A great debate rages as to how the con- 
sumer drama will play out. The worry fac- 
tor is not to be underplayed. Recessions 
and bear markets are as much about psy- 
chology as fundamentals, , 
which is precisely why the § 
stock market—unable to find 
something it can believe in— ? 
has worked up such a sweat. ; 
To that extent, the media 
may be fueling the pes- 
simism. In January, TIME 
put the worried faces of a 
family of four on the cov- 
er and expounded on 
HOW TO SURVIVE THE 
SLUMP. More de- 
pressing has been 
the recent stream 
of daily headlines 
about plunging stock 
prices. And in a high- 
risk bid to win support for 
his tax cuts, President Bush 
has been sounding alarm bells 
that reach into every kitchen. 

Indeed, both parties are 
trying to score political points from 
the economy’s troubles. House major- 
ity leader Dick Armey is pushing for a 
higher tax cut than the $1.6 trillion Bush 
has proposed. The slowdown makes it 
more likely that tax cuts will come quicker 
and be retroactive to Jan. 1. But sliding 
stocks will make Bush’s plan for Social Secu- 
rity accounts—ostensibly for stock invest- 
ing—a tough sell. 

Democrats are quick to blame Bush, 
claiming that all his talk of a worsening econ- 
omy created a self-fulfilling prophecy. “The 
Bush Administration has been talking down 
the economy for some time,” claims Senate 
minority leader Tom Daschle, insisting that 
consumer confidence dropped every time 
Bush or top aides gave gloomy forecasts—in 
November, when then vice presidential can- 
didate Dick Cheney announced, “We may 
be on the front edge of a recession”; in Janu- 
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ary, when Treasury Secretary Paul O'Neill 
said, “There is no doubt that we are experi- 
encing a slowdown”; and in February, when 
Bush claimed that “a warning light is flash- 
ing on the dashboard of our economy.” 

All this tea-leaf reading, and no one 


| knows for sure if we will actually get a reces- 


sion. One thing we do know: stocks are in 
their worst rout in two decades. The Dow's 
all-time high of 11,723 came on Jan. 14, 2000, 
and it has since fallen 16%. That’s nothing 
compared with the 25% decline since last 
March in the more tech-exposed S&P 500. 
The tech-laden NaspaQ has plunged 63% 
since its peak a year ago, the worst drubbing 
for a major stock index since the Depression. 

Most alarming last week was that the 
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Dow, which had been weathering 

this typhoon rather well, took the 

biggest hit—falling 821 points, or 8%. If 

the selling spreads, Philip Morris and 

other recent gainers may be the next to 

tumble as worried investors take winning 
chips off the table. 

Despite the sell-off, the probability of a 
repeat of the crash in 1987 remains low, 
says David Blitzer, chief investment strate- 
gist at S&P. Still, preceding that crash “we 
had a high volatility week and a high- 
anxiety weekend,” he notes, adding that 
the current environment feels a lot like 
that. And so far there has been no cathartic 
sell-off, just a steady exodus, mainly from 
tech stocks. Market watchers would like to 
see capitulation—a panicky selling spree 
that flushes out all the worrywarts and sets 
the stage for the next bull market. 

The staggering amount of lost wealth 
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over the past year is perhaps the most op- There's also some doubt that Federal 2 
pressive development. Half of all house- | Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan can ride % 
to the rescue with another rate cut. “He’s a £ff 
gradualist. Each little step is expected, and 2} 
there’s never any surprise, so cumulatively & 


holds own stocks, up from 4% in the early 
1950s. Stocks account for about 20% of total 
household assets, and because stocks fell 
last year, the net worth of the average Amer- 
ican declined for the first time since 1945, | gues Michael Murphy, editor of the Califor- 
according to the Federal Reserve. In the | nia Technology Stock Letter. Last week the 
past six months, the market value of house- | market was begging for an interest-rate cut 
hold stocks and stock funds fell more than $2 | beyond the half percentage point already 
trillion—roughly the same amount of mon- | factored in. The Fed cut rates twice in Jan- 
ey households earned through wages. uary a total of 1 percentage point. 

For sure, much of the lost money was Yet the corporate spending slowdown 
the easily coined spoils of a long bull continues unabated. Merrill Lynch pro- 
market. In that sense, all a lot of people jects that business spending on equip- 
really lost was the casino’s money. ment and software will rise only 4.5% 
Still, it’s causing consumers to pull this year—the weakest showing since 
the last recession, in 1991. On 
hh Weld eee mm eS Friday the government re- 
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fifth month in a row. 
“People are count- 
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: ° research at S&P. 
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not the issue. The corpo- 
rate executives do not want 
to spend right now.” After 
huge technology investments 
in the past 10 years, many 
companies have all the fire- 
power they will need for a 
while, he says. 

If all this gloom has you 
ready to cash in your stocks 
and put the money in a mat- 
tress, stop right there. The 
back somewhat. Retail sales went negative | critical link between the stock market and 
in February, a third drop in five months. | the economy is this: the stock market al- 
Consumer confidence is at more than a | ways looks ahead. The barrage of poor 
four-year low. Any further market losses | earnings, layoffs and dismal headlines that 
could multiply the gloom exponentially be- | has driven stocks to this low point is over. 
cause, with the NASDAQ at a 2%-year low, | That’s not to say there won't be more neg- 
the casino’s money is about gone. The next | ative news; there almost certainly will be. 
dollar lost for many will be money earned | But at some point the stock market will 
at work, not in the market. have anticipated the worst and begin to 

“There are all kinds of unforeseeable | move higher, even in the face of recession- 
and unintended consequences of what's | like conditions. 
going on,” says Barton Biggs, chief global Is that time at hand? A lot of people 
strategist at Morgan Stanley Dean Witter. | think so. “The broad economy is not as bad 
He’s especially dour on the economy, say- | as the technology economy. More people 
ing corporate earnings will fall 20% this | are starting to wake up to the fact that this 
year and that before it’s all over we will | is a technology problem,” says Thomas 
have a full-fledged recession with bouts of | McManus, portfolio strategist at Banc of 
Japanese-style deflation. He’s less worried | America Securities in New York City. Cer- 
about the stock market, though, believinga | tainly there are hopeful signs. Consumer- 
rally is imminent. (For more on his bearish | sentiment figures released by the Universi- 
view, see Personal Time: Your Money.) ty of Michigan Friday suggest that the 
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pessimism may be leveling off. Car and 
home sales have held up reasonably well, 
drawing down inventories, a critical issue. 
Consumers have been refinancing their 
homes at the fastest clip in several years. 
Energy prices have stabilized. Despite a 
rash of announced layoffs, the unemploy- 
ment rate remains low at 4.2%, And cash 
is piling up. Mountains of the stuff are ac- 
cumulating in money funds—a record $2 
trillion—presumably waiting to come back 
into stocks at the first sign of a revival. 

Most important: given time, falling in- 
terest rates almost always work, and with 
inflation low the Fed has room to cut away. 
Why isn’t the stock market responding 
now? “In the early innings of a weak econ- 
omy there’s always a battle between lower 
interest rates and falling corporate profits, 
and falling corporate profits always win,” 
says Richard Bernstein, strategist at Merrill 
Lynch. In that respect, he says, there’s 
nothing unusual about what’s happening. 
Investors are focused on the bad news. 
Eventually, though, falling rates breathe 
life into an ailing economy—and into the 
stock market well in advance. 

Since 1921, in 13 cases in which rates 
were cut swiftly three times in a row, the 
Dow has been higher one year after the 
third cut on 12 occasions. A cut this week 
would be the third this go-round. The 
median gain in the 13 cases was 25%, 
according to Ned Davis Research. The 
NASDAQ, which came into being in 
1971, has never been negative a 
year after a third consecutive rate 
cut, and its gains have also been 
impressive. 

Stats like that give bullish ana- 
lysts plenty to talk about. “The econ- 
omy will be picking up significantly 
by the fourth quarter,” says Bruce 
Steinberg, chief economist at Mer- 
rill Lynch. “Corporate earnings 
should be picking up at the same time, and 
the stock market, because it looks to the fu- 
ture, is going to be going up well in ad- 
vance of that. I really think sometime in the 
spring the market will turn around.” 

As for comparing the U.S. economy 
with the downwardly spiraling Japanese 
economy, analysts note a host of differ- 
ences. The main one: the Japan bubble was 
built on rising real estate values. Banks 
were heavily exposed through mortgages 
and commercial-property loans. The U.S. 
bubble was in a narrow sector of stocks. 
Some banks are exposed through private 
equity investments; but for the most part, 
even if your portfolio tanked, your bank 



















doesn’t have much at risk. Healthy banks 
are vital to a healthy economy. 

Macro issues aside, many stocks now 
trade at bargain prices. Sell now and you 
risk selling at the bottom. Ironically, a lot 
of tech stocks now trade higher relative to 
this year’s earnings than they did even 
before the slide. So they still look expen- | 
sive. But that’s because near term earn- | 
ings assumptions are falling faster than E 


ric is the expected five-year growth rate. 

At times like these it can be hard to hang 
on to your stocks. No one knows if they will 
go lower before they rebound. But if you sell 
now for any reason other than to diversify, 
you probably shouldn’t be in stocks in the 
first place. They work their magic only over 
long periods of time. —With reporting by 
Bernard Baumohl and Carole Buia/New York, 
David S. Jackson/Los Angeles, Marc Hequet/ 
St. Paul and Douglas Waller/Washington 


the stock price. If the earnings slump is 
temporary, as it most likely will be for 
blue-chip firms like Intel and Microsoft, 
the near term outlook should be ignored if 
you are a long-term investor. A better met- 
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hen credit-card companies want —_—_weaith, the bill, proponents claim, could 
something really badly, what do cut the cost of borrowing for all 

they do? They pay cash, of Americans as much as $500 per person 
course. And that’s justwhatthey per year—if those savings are passed 


did, along with a lot of banks, retailers along. “It is totally unfair that wealthier 


and auto lenders who contributed filers walk away from billions of dollars in 
millions of dollars to key members of debt each year, regardless of their ability 
Congress as well as to President George to pay,” argues Edward Yingling of the 
W. Bush's campaign and Inaugural American Bankers Association. 


festivities. Last week that generosity paid 
off, with interest, when the Senate 

passed a new bankruptcy law. The 
bill could generate billions of 


To prevent that, a new means test will 
be introduced. If a debtor can cover at 
least 25% of his obligations over five 
years, he'll have to enter a court- 
supervised plan instead of 
being allowed to erase all debt 
immediately. But the legal 
changes will leave debtors with 
less cash to settle medical 


meet other obligations. 
Critics contend that 
\ card issuers, whose 
profits have zoomed 


industry is also blamed for 
dollars in extra revenue for creditors by creating the problem by extending 
making it more difficult for Americans to credit—3.3 billion solicitations were sent 
walk away from debts and regain their out last year alone—to anyone with a 
financial footing. pulse. “This bill is a wish list for the credit- 
Credit-card issuers and their allies card industry and a nightmare for 


claim the measure will usher in a new era 
of personal responsibility at a time when 
bankruptcies have swelled 300% since 
1980. The differences between the 
House and Senate versions must still be 
resolved, but both include limits on the 
so-called homestead exemption, which in 
some states protects assets invested ina 
house from being seized by creditors. 

By strengthening repayment 
obligations and eliminating abuses that 
have allowed some deadbeats to shelter 


vulnerable families,” charges Senator 
Paul Wellstone, a Minnesota Democrat 
who led opposition to the measure. 

The bankruptcy bill also includes a 
few nasty surprises for small businesses 
in trouble. Some could face liquidation if 
they do not meet accelerated deadlines 
for putting their finances in order. That, 
in turn, could cost jobs just as the 
economy weakens and credit-card debt, 
already at record levels, continues to 
rise. —By Adam Zagorin 
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By Michael Moritz 


Spring Comes Early to Silicon Valley 


A venture capitalist explains why rotten news will help fertilize future growth 


NE STATISTIC IS MISSING FROM THE SLEW OF DATA 

published about the state of the U.S. economy. It is the 

length of the commute between San Francisco and 

Silicon Valley. Since last fall, when the layoffs began in 
the valley, this journey, which I have been making twice a 
day for the past 15 years, has started to shorten. 

There are plenty of signs of the shockingly sudden eco- 
nomic slowdown during my commute. The radio isn’t filled 
with the hopeful jingles of Internet retailers, and I can almost 
always get a cell-phone circuit. Some of the signs are just 
that—vacancy signs dangling from buildings whose land- 
lords until recently were demanding shares in the 
companies started by their tenants. And the 
blank billboards along Highway 101—the 
valley's main thoroughfare—mutely ad- 
vertise the downturn. There are few 
tire kickers in the lots of the luxury- 
automobile dealers. Near my of- 
fice, the people who sometimes 
paraded along the sidewalk bearing 
placards that said WILL WORK FOR 
EQuITY have mercifully disappeared. 

All this is good news for those of us 
whose business is to help start and or- 
ganize young companies. Today Silicon 
Valley is akin to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
after spring break. The tourists have 
abandoned us. Most of the people 
who came here in search of a quick 
buck during the past few years have 
gone. The foreign billionaires have 
scuttled back to Europe and Asia, 
the corporate parvenus have re- 
treated, and Hollywood celeb- 
rities no longer swish through 
our office seeking a smattering of 
pixie dust. 

Suddenly, starting a company is no longer a fashion state- 
ment. Now only the genuine believers want to leave large 
companies to create or join a new business. Everyone has 
become far more prudent about spending money. Unbridled 
optimism has been splattered with a large coating of reality. 
Today the climate for investments in tiny, unknown valley 
fledglings is the best it has been for more than 10 years. 

I don’t mean to belittle the human consequences of the 
recent convulsions. If it’s any consolation, plenty of compa- 
nies with which I’ve been involved have encountered their 
share of bad news and hard times. But this is the inevitable 
result of the excitement and chaos that surround any new in- 





MICHAEL Moritz is a partner at Sequoia Capital, the Cali- 
fornia venture-capital firm that has helped to organize and 
finance some of NASDAQ’s leading companies 











dustry. Think of all the dreams that were shattered, careers 
that were ruined and money that was lost as a result of the 
birth of the huge industries that developed around oil, tele- 
phones, movies, automobiles, airplanes, semiconductors and 
personal computers. Working with young companies can be 
dangerous for anyone. It doesn’t matter whether that was in 
Akron, Ohio, in the 1870s, Detroit in the 1920s or Santa 
Clara, Calif., in the 1990s. 

In Silicon Valley the cycle of enthusiasm and disap- 
pointment has been compressed as the years have gone by 
and the pace of innovation has increased. The 
1960s spawned the rise of the semi- 

conductor business. The 1970s 
brought personal computers. | 
The 1980s gave us computer- | 
networking companies and bio- 
tech firms. And the 1990s produced 
a rush of Internet companies. Each 
of these waves was followed by dis- 
appointments as hundreds of weak 
companies collapsed or were gob- 
bled up by their larger competitors. 
But all these periods gave rise to the 
formation of a handful of venture 
capital-backed firms that have come to occupy major 
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roles in the U.S. and the global economy, such as Intel, 
Compaq, Amgen, Microsoft, Sun Microsystems, Dell, 
AOL, Oracle and Cisco Systems. 

If the savagery of a young industry leads to casualties, 
so does the chaos surrounding rapid corporate growth. 
There is barely an important technology company that has 

Dt not had a close encounter of the 

worst kind. Over the past 20 years, 

» s business writers have penned plenty 

of premature obituaries for all the 

companies I just mentioned. These com- 

panies seem to go through similar phases: a period 

of obscure labor followed—in rapid order—by glowing noto- 

riety, loosely controlled growth, chest-pounding arrogance, 

a rude comeuppance and public humiliation. The fortunate 

recover and become stronger. The weak surrender to eco- 
nomic necessities. 

Although stock-market indexes are dropping to ankle 
level, there is still little reason for gloom about the long- 
term prospects for U.S. technology companies. Progress 
will not stop. Invention will not cease. Ambition will not 
evaporate. Many years ago, during a similar period of bleak- 
ness, we encountered a little company with a dozen employ- 
ees attacking a market that few people understood. Eight 
weeks after the crash of 1987, when the only sound in the air 
was of checkbooks slamming shut, Sequoia Capital became 
the first investor in this unknown company. Its name was 
Cisco Systems. a 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


TUCKED INTO A CORNER OF 
Lucent Technologies’ Bell 
. Labs in Murray Hill, N.J., 
small box that 
houses what could be the 
future of the telecommuni- 
cations industry. Called a 
LambdaRouter, the device contains 512 
microscopic mirrors, each of which can 
switch light waves packed with more than 
10 billion bits of information—roughly the 
contents of 10,000 novels—from one hair- 
thin strand of optical fiber to another. 
You could conceivably jam thousands 





stands a 


of these micromirrors into a soccer ball and 
have enough capacity to connect everyone 
on the planet simultaneously to everyone 
else without the time and expense of con- 


FIBER FRAMEWORK 


Technicians monitor AT&T's global- 
communications network; 98% of 
U.S. domestic traffic uses fiber cable 


verting the light to electronic impulses and 
back again—as today’s networks require. 
Kick that around. Declares Bell Labs sci- 
entist David Bishop, who led the develop- 
ment team: “You will either have a tech- 
nology that does this, or you will have a 
going-out-of-business sale.” 

Nobody knows the vicissitudes of tech- 
nology better than Lucent, which had to 
negotiate a $6.5 billion loan package last 
month to avoid a cash crunch. Lucent was 
first a beneficiary and then a victim of the 
race to wire the U.S. with the speed-of- 
light data pipes known as broadband. And 
now it has company in its misery, as broad- 
band carnage has spread from phone com- 
panies like AT&T and WorldCom to fiber 
makers like Corning to optical-systems 
builders like Nortel Networks to compo- 
nents makers like JDS Uniphase and net- 


BUSTED BY BROA 


working companies like Cisco Systems. 

Broadband growth figured to be limit- 
less. Given that every business and every 
household is moving online, data transmis- 
sion has been expanding at phenomenal 
rates, But as phone companies and Internet 
service providers sprang up everywhere, 
capacity raced light-years ahead of demand. 
So the price for using the pipes tumbled, 
hobbling the telcos’ ability to expand and to 
buy more gear. “Never in the history of in- 
dustry has the sheer number of competitors 
been so underestimated and misunder- 
stood,” says former AT&T Broadband pres- 
ident Leo Hindery. “And never have the im- 
plications of technology advancement been 
so misunderstood as well.” 

The results have been plunging profits, 
mass layoffs and imploding stock values for 
companies that had been NASDAQ super- 
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novas and among the chief reasons for the 
stock market's rise. At BlueStone Capital 
Securities, an index of 13 fiber-optic heavy- 
weights that includes Lucent, Cisco, Nortel 
and JDS Uniphase has fallen 78% since last 
July, a plunge that has cost investors more 
than $1.1 trillion in market value. The per- 
centage decline exceeds the drop for Nas- 
DAQ as a whole, which fell 51% over the 
same stretch. 

Investors who see those falling stock 
and think “bargain” 
should think again. Few indus- 
try leaders expect business con- 
ditions to improve much this 
year. Phone companies “are re- 
ally conserving their capital be- 
cause of the severe downturn in 
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ating officer. Nortel is a one-company bear 
market. The world’s No. 1 producer of 
fiber-optic systems, Nortel accelerated the 
industry's slide and NASDAQ’s sell-off last 
month by abruptly slashing its 2001 fore- 
casts and declaring that it would idle 
10,000 employees, or nearly 10% of its 
work force. 

You would think we had all stopped 
calling home or logging on. Not at all. In- 
ternet traffic continues to grow at the as- 
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TELECOM STOCKS 


NASDAQ’s boom. But a too-good technology and 
frantic overbuilding triggered a high-speed collapse 
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As the supply of broadband technology has risen, prices for long 

distance transmission of voice and data have plunged 
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tonishing rate of 200% annually. Every 45 
minutes, AT&T transmits a quantity of 
data—meaning everything from e-mail to 
streaming video—equal to 34 times the 
contents of the Library of Congress. But 
the broadband buildout has been so furi- 
ous that it could take three years for the 
traffic to catch up. 

Behind this overbuilding is the tele- 
communications deregulation act of 1996, 
which brought a flood of new local and 
long-distance broadband carri- 
ers—including satellite and wire- 
less systems operators—into the 
telecom market. Their very pres- 


ence forced incumbents like = 






to keep up. And since deregula- 
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throw money at the telecom upstarts, many 
of which now resemble dotcoms. 

The broadband revolution promised to 
bring every household fast Internet access 
along with video-on-demand, interactive 
TV and the ability to flash Libraries of Con- 
gress around the world at whim. Amazing- 
ly, the sellers of this dream overlooked the 
fact that many homes and offices connect to 
the 21st century fiber network with twisted- 
pair copper wires—late 19th century tech. 
These could hardly keep up with the band- 
width demands of the Napster age. 

So, for example, a dial-up modem that 
connects to the Net over copper has a typ- 
ical download speed of 56 kilo- 
bits—or 56,000 bits—per second, 
at which rate it would take near- 
ly 10 minutes to download a 
three-minute song. By contrast, 
a modem connected to a TV ca- 
ble that feeds into a fiber-optic 
loop could claim that tune in un- 
der a minute. Yet even today 
only about 6% of U.S. house- 
holds have cable modems or dig- 
ital subscriber lines, which carry 
compressed data over copper 
wires at broadband speed. But 
that hasn't stopped carriers from 
blanketing the country with 
high-bandwidth networks. 

The advent of the Internet 
also transformed how phone 
companies move messages in a 
way that made Cisco the net- 
working king. Traditional voice 
phone systems are circuit 
switched, meaning that a call 
opens a dedicated line between 
the parties that outsiders can’t 
share. But data traffic is packet 
switched: messages are broken 
into discrete units, or packets, 
that share their lines with the 
packets of other users, greatly 
increasing the speed and vol- 


ers to slash their prices, putting a further 
squeeze on their profits. “For the first time 
in history,” says Tracey Vanik, a technical 
director of the RHK consulting firm, 
“there’s no penalty for distance”—compli- 
ments of the Internet. 

These same suppliers are now racing to 
deliver the Next Big Thing when the mar- 
ket turns up. You don’t want to be late in an 
industry where missing a beat can puta big 
hole in your order book for years. That fate 
befell Lucent in the late 1990s when 


archrival Nortel rolled out the first 10- 
gigabit laser system, which flashes the Os 
and Is of computer binary code at the rate 





UNSPOOLING A GLUT Fiber is laid alongside rail track. Telcos have 
installed 90% of their high-speed capacity in the past three years 


ume of the data sent. It’s mass transit for | of 10 billion times a second through fiber. 


data. Moreover, packets can take different 
paths to their destinations, which is where 


dress on each packet and speed it along the 
most efficient route. 

As the buildout accelerated, phone 
companies were creating a painful paradox 
in which their new technology generated a 
lower return on investment. The payoff for 
Internet traffic was particularly dismal, 
since data can travel across the street or 


Lucent’s share of the market for optical 


| transport gear dropped from 28% at the 
Cisco’s routers come in. They read the ad- | 


around the world for the same basic | 
charge. And this forced equipment suppli- | 


start of 1999 to 14% at the end of 2000, ac- 
cording to the Dell'Oro Group consulting 
firm. Meanwhile, Nortel's share of the $22 
billion market rose from 28% to 43%. 

Today both companies are preparing 
to launch 40-gb/s systems. And by using 
lasers of different colors, engineers can 
pack 160 gb/s into a single strand of fiber— 
enough to transmit the text of 4,800 ency- 
clopedia volumes. 

At Nortel’s optoelectric labs in subur- 
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ban Ottawa, Canada, researchers in baby 
blue antistatic “bunny suits” work around 
the clock to put as many as 160 wave- 
lengths on a fiber. “It’s speed and the num- 
ber of channels that make the difference,” 
says Carla Miner, a senior lab manager. As 
recently as 1996, she says, “What we’re do- 
ing now we thought was impossible.” 

In Silicon Valley, Ciseo—which two 
weeks ago announced layoffs of up to 5,000 
full-time employees, or 11% of its work 
force—is aiming at the largely untapped big- 
city market. Even though crews are digging 
up streets everywhere, only 7% of U.S. office 
buildings have fiber-optic lines running into 
their basements. “It’s as if you're 
building a big interstate highway 
system without any feeder 
roads,” says Carl Russo, Cisco’s 
vice president for optical net- 
working, “and you’re wondering 
where all the traffic is.” Nortel's 
Chandran has noticed that too. 
He vows to battle from “city to 
city and building to building” to 
“unclog the metro.” 

In fact, the fiber giants have 
little choice but to focus on the 
long-neglected “last mile,” since 
that’s where the people are. 
There are signs that broadband 
could soon reach far more con- 
sumers than the relative handful 
who get it now. According to the 
Gartner consulting firm, nearly 
30% of U.S. households will 
have high-speed access to the 
Internet in 2004. 

By then, the overbuilt long- 
haul networks could also be fill- 
ing up. “They will stimulate com- 
merce that otherwise would not 
happen,” says Susan Kalla, an In- 
ternet and telecommunications 
analyst for BlueStone Capital. 

And by then the endlessly 
hyped convergence of comput- 
ers, phones and televisions may start to 
take shape, bringing interactive high- 
definition TV and Internet phone call- 
ing—remember, there’s no long-distance 
charge—within affordable reach. “The ulti- 
mate endgame is fiber everywhere,” says 
John Coons, who tracks e-business for 
Gartner. “Everything will be digitized and 
sent over one infrastructure.” But the be- 
leaguered companies that have developed 
some of the most dazzling products on the 
planet will have to get there first. | —With 
reporting by Steven Frank/Ottawa and Chris Taylor/ 
| San Francisco 








OUR TAX-FREE 
FUNDS ARE 
DESIGNED TO 
HELP YOU KEEP 
MORE OF WHAT 
YOU EARN- 


Think about it: Depending on your tax 
bracket and which state you live in, you 


could wind up paying up to $46 in income 


taxes for every $100 you earn from a fully- 
taxable investment.’ How can you lessen the 
bite? Elect to go with Franklin Templeton, 
the tax-free fund leader. 

We design our funds to help provide 
shareholders with the highest possible 
monthly tax-free income while seeking to 
preserve their capital.’ Since our funds are 
based on municipal bonds whose interest 


can compound over time, investors may 


also find them an attractive hedge against 
recent stock volatility. And there are other 
advantages. As the country’s largest tax-free 


fund manager with more than $45 billion 
in assets, we consider thousands of munic- 
ipal bonds to find the best undervalued and 
newly-issued instruments. And our team is 
often given first look at the latest bond 
offerings. 

So don’t wait around for Congress. 
Mail in the postage-paid card or call us at 
1-800-FRANKLIN Ext. F796. 


FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
INVESTMENTS 


< GAIN PERSPECTIVE™ > 


Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc., 777 Mariners island Boulevard, San Mateo, CA 9440s Call for free prospectuses containing more complete fund information, including sales charges, expenses and risks. Please 
fead them carefully before you invest or send money. +Based on the highest combined regular federal and state personal income tax rate of 46.8%. t tFor investors subject to federal or state altemative minimum 
tax, all or a portion of these dividends may be subject to such tx, depending on the fund. Distributions of capital gains and of ordinary income from accrued market discount, if any, are generally taxable. 
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PREvewwinc: 
This Tokyo 
Park is a haunt 
of fired 
workers who 
dress for the 
office every 
day but have 
nowhere to go 
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(Source: Tokyo Price Index) 





* Percentage change over the past 12 months 





FT.¥:), 1 Vi.) problems make prospects for the U.S. economy look downright sunny. 
Cdlitbind But the chaos of the past week in Japan, to say nothing of the past 10 
years of malaise, worries some. Will Japan’s problems hurt the U.S.? Could the U.S. end up 
in a similar tailspin? And what can the U.S. learn from Japan's dreadful decade ? 
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By TIM LARIMER TOKYO 
APAN’S MINISTRY OF TRADE 
occupies a 17-story gran- 
ite tower in the heart of 
Tokyo’s political district. 
The building looks as stur- 
dy as ever. The bureau- 
crats inside are still re- 
cording trade surpluses 
with the rest of the world, month 
after month after month. This is 
the powerful agency—known as 


tional Trade and Industry—that 
two decades ago provoked fear 
and loathing in Washington be- 
cause it was masterminding a 
protectionist and predatory strat- 
egy that vaulted Japan to the sum- 
mit of the world’s economies. Or 
so it was thought. But that era of 
Japan bashing has been made ir- 
relevant by stuff nobody had 
heard of then, like portals and 
dotcoms and e-business software. 

The interior of the ministry is 
still outfitted partly with rotary- 
dial phones. And typewriters. Bells 
chime every workday at 3 p-m. to 
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MITI, or the Ministry of Interna- | 





remind employees to do their cal- | 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP: nsihalehihaneheg ethics tranieeaen 
shamed workers, the government installed mirrors in busy subway stops 


isthenics. Small things, of course, 
but they are signs that while the 
U.S. zipped along a new techno- 
logical path in the 1990s, Japan was 
stuck in a slow-motion devolution 
from economic miracle to financial 
debacle, doing things the old way 
by subsidizing money-losing in- 
dustries. “I used to be asked quite 
a lot to give advice to Americans, 
to explain our success,” says Ry- 
0zo Hayashi, a vice minister. “But 
it’s been a long time since Japan 
was seen as a rising sun.” 

Setting sun is more like it. 
The stock markets plummeted 
last week to depths Japan hasn't 
seen since 1984. By the end of this 
month, total government public 
debt will top $5.5 trillion, a head- 
spinning 130% of Gpp. (America’s 
$3.4 trillion in federal public debt 
is 35% of Gpp.) “Japan’s public fi- 
nances are very near collapsing,” 
Finance Minister Kiichi Miya- 
zawa said in uncharacteristically 
blunt remarks on March 8. He 
wouldn’t say he was trying to drive 
down the price of the yen, but 
that’s exactly what happened. The 
next day he backtracked. 
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A Falling Knife 


or the past decade, Shojiro Suzuki has 

watched his wealth slowly slip away. 

The 861-sq.-ft. house in Tokyo that he 

bought 13 years ago for 60 million yen 
($492,000)? It’s worth half that now. The 
stock portfolio worth 16 million yen 
($131,000) back in the late 1980s? A paltry 
3 million yen ($25,000) now. His salary of 
8.5 million yen ($70,000)? The same for 10 
years. To make matters worse, last week the 
stock ticker in his office's front window 
taunted him every time he walked by. On his 
way out Monday, it was at 12,171, its lowest 
point since the mid-1980s. By 9:30 a.m. 
Tuesday: 11,710. On Thursday on his way to 
lunch: 11,800. “We're in a vicious spiral 
now,” Suzuki says. 

Apale man with graying hair and an 

smile, Suzuki has spent his entire 

adult life at his firm, working from 8 a.m. 
until 10 p.m. daily. He joined the company 
out of high school, in 1974, drawn to the firm 
because it managed his father’s portfolio. 
“This is more serious, much worse than when 
the bubble burst,” Suzuki says, referring to 
1990, when the bottom fell out of Japan's 
stock market. “We cannot see any future.” 

He stopped going out for drinks with his 
colleagues a long time ago. He doesn't buy a 
new suit until he wears a hole in an old one. 
He is worried that if the company decides to 
drop its twice-a-year bonuses, as other firms 
have, he won't be able to make his house 
payments. “Even when the economy does 
recover, things may not be that much 
better,” Suzuki says. “We're never going 
back to the good old days." —T.L./Tokyo 
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HORROR SHOW: 
Tokyo investors 
watched asthe 
Nikkei slid to 
16-year lows 


While the economy appears close to im- 
ploding, the political machinery is grinding 
to a halt. Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori, who 


| plans to meet President Bush in Washington 
| this week, has overseen a scandal-ridden 


administration. His political colleagues are 


maneuvering to replace him within a 


month. Bush, meanwhile, has promised to 
treat Japan less as a pupil and more as an 
equal, which sounds diplomatic but not 
perhaps helpful. “They're going to have to 
figure out for them- 
selves what to do,” 
Treasury Secretary 
Paul O'Neill told 
MONEY magazine. 
If Japan is sud- 
denly registering 
on Washington’s 
radar screen again, 
it’s because a Japan 
in free fall coupled 
with a U.S. slow- 
down could imperil 
the world’s econo- 


TRADE SURPLUS 
1,500 


1,000 


500 + 


my. A deflated yen, already at 20-month | 


lows, could tilt the trade imbalance fur- 
ther in Japan’s favor. And the noise of 
a bursting stock-market bubble heard 
across the U.S. last week sounded eerily 
similar to what Japan experienced a dec- 
ade ago. “It wasn’t a miracle for Japan in 
the 1980s,” says Tadashi Nakamae, an 
economist who co-authored the alarmist 
tome Wake Up, Japan! “And it wasn’t a 
miracle for the U.S. in the 1990s either.” 

While there are important differences in 
the two economies’ slumps, the parallels are 
instructive. The strong-yen policy of the 
1985 Plaza accord sucked money into the 
Japanese stock market, which soared 300% 








from 1985 to 1990. Treasury Secretary Rob- 
ert Rubin’s strong-dollar stewardship did 
much the same for the U.S. stock market in 
the 1990s. The boom was characterized in 
Japan by inflated land prices, in the U.S. by 
the NASDAQ. Japan in its heyday, and the 
U.S. in its later boom, both experienced 
huge boosts in worker productivity, high 
growth and low inflation. Japan’s manufac- 
turing and management prowess were held 
up as a new model; in the U.S., technology 
was the salvation. 
Both countries were 
thought to be on to 
something revolu- 
tionary, and a result- 
ing euphoria de- 
luded people into 
thinking the booms 
could be permanent. 

The differences 
between the two 
countries, however, 
are in America’s fa- 
vor: U.S. banks are 
in better shape; businesses are quicker to 
react; and workers are more mobile. Even 
if the U.S. follows Japan into recession, 
that doesn’t mean Americans will experi- 
ence a decade of descent. At least not if 
they learn from Japan’s mistakes. 

“It’s very simple,” says Eisuke Sakaki- 
bara, a former Ministry of Finance vice 
minister for international affairs. “Japan de- 
layed the structural reforms that were need- 
ed.” It’s not as if Japan did nothing. Sectors 
long shielded from competition, like finan- 
cial services, have been opened to foreign 
investment. Foreign firms that now run car 
companies Nissan and Mitsubishi are clos- 
ing factories and revamping inefficient sup- 
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Object in mirror is closer than it apped 





Now, get round-trip air travel for two when you 
Purchase a 2001 LeSabre with OnStar Onboard: 


That's in addition to the $1,000 cash back already available 
on all 2001 LeSabres* So you get great OnStar” services like 
directions, roadside assistance and flight information, plus 

round-trip air travel for two anywhere Northwest Airlines 
flies in the contiguous U.S. All for buying 
America’s best-selling full-size car" 
So maybe it’s time you get closer — 










to your Buick dealer. 
Hurry, event ends 3/31/01. 





LESABRE BY BUICK @® ©. @enm 


“Take retail delivery from dealer stock by 3/31/01, while supplies last. Offer open to U.S. residents 18 years or older as of 3/1/01 
Two certificates will be mailed within ten weeks of purchase and each are redeemable for one Coach Class roundtrip ticket. Blackout dates 
and other restrictions apply. All taxes are responsibility of participant. Offer not redeemable for cash. **Must take retail delivery from participating 
dealer stock by 7/2/01. Not available with other offers. 'OnStar’s hardware and one-year Safety and Security Service contract are standard 
on the 2001 LeSabre Custom SE and Limited. Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. ttBased on Polk large car registrations 

* ©2001 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Buick and LeSabre are registered trademarks of GM Corp. OnStar is a registered trademark of OnStar Corporation 
GM | Buckle up, America! For more information, visit www.lesabre.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK 
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(How 3 simple letters are about to mal 


Yes, we have a new name. 

But, more importantly, we have become an even 
more powerful ally for investors, providing them with 
personalized investment service. 

PaineWebber’s success has been built on 
relationships. 

By taking the time to understand your needs and 
goals, our Financial Advisors can help you make 
investment decisions that are customized for you- 
not you and 10,000 other investors. 

As UBS PaineWebber, we are more equipped than 
ever to make that relationship even more powerful. 

Why is this union between UBS and PaineWebber 
destined to work? 

Because we are, at heart, two complementary 
organizations. Like us, UBS-one of the world's 


© 2001 UBS PaineWebber inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC. 


premier financial services firms, based in 
Switzerland-has always placed the highest 
value on the bonds between Financial Advisors 
and clients. 

We both have recognized reputations for being 
prudent managers of our own capital—and that of 
our clients. 

And we both believe that you build business 
by being great collaborators. 

In essence: Our name may be changing, 
but our relationship-based philosophy isn't. 

Organizationally, we are now a part of 
UBS Warburg, a division of UBS recognized as 
a world leader in research. 

What does this mean to our clients and 
Financial Advisors? 





ineéWebber 


<e a world of difference to investors.) 


They will now access research from UBS 
Warburg, whose presence extends to six of the 
world’s seven continents. Analysts from PaineWebber 
have now joined the UBS Warburg team, increasing 
our roster of analysts from 60 to 600, covering 
4000 companies. 

As well, UBS PaineWebber clients will benefit 
from an abundance of new products and services, 
including access to UBS Warburg's expertise in global 
securities, structured risk management products and 
foreign exchange. 

Over the last two decades, a hallmark of 
PaineWebber’s success has been our thematic 
approach to investing, conceived and driven by our 
top-ranked Investment Strategy Group. They, too, will 
now operate under the UBS Warburg banner. 


For our Financial Advisors and clients, this 
news has very positive implications. 

It not only underscores UBS PaineWebber's 
continued commitment to the long-term value of 
research excellence-it signifies the dramatic new 
breadth of insight our Financial Advisors and clients 
have access to. 

New resources. New capabilities. New strength. 
All flowing into what is the lifeblood of our new 
company-the relationships between each individual 
client and their Financial Advisor. 

Yes, our name is now UBS PaineWebber. 

And the real evidence of change will emerge in the 
powerful new ways we can earn more “thank you's” 
from investors who seek personalized investment 
solutions. 
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Slacking Away 


ideki Hattori is 23 years old, out 

of college and starting on his own 

at the worst possible time. He is 

wearing a navy-blue porkpie hat 
pulled down to his eyebrows, a plaid shirt by 
aniche fashion house called Hysteric 
Glamour, baggy pants, a chain of oversize 
dice hanging from his waist and silver rings 
on his fingers. Being a deejay would be kind 
of cool, he says, but he likes graphic design 
too. And then he met this salesman who 
tried to import beetles from Indonesia, and 
that sounded promising—except all the 
beetles died while waiting to clear customs. 
“Maybe | could do that,” he says. 

It's all unknown, because the way 
Japanese college kids started life has 
shifted underneath them like one of 
Tokyo's earthquakes. This is how it used to 
work: a year before you were to graduate, 
the companies would come recruiting. They 
assigned you to a department. You hada 
Job. Forty years later, you retired. 

No more. “I'm a freeta,” Hattori 
explains. That’s a new word, referring to 
people who float from job to job, dabbling 
in one dead-end, low-skill position after 
another. It’s putting a nice spin on what 
used to be called loser. That's 0.K. with 
Hattori. It's even cool. Hattori graduated a 
year ago—March 2000—from Yokohama 
National University, a prestigious public 
school. “| never really looked seriously for 
a job," he says. His parents, both 
government bureaucrats, pay his rent. “I'm 
optimistic about my future,” he says. “It 
isn’t like | am going to starve.” —T.L./Tokyo 


ply systems. And the Sonys and DoCoMos of 
Japan have flourished in part because they 
separated themselves from the old cartels 
and figured out how to combine techno- 
logical know-how with marketing savvy. 
But at the core of Japan’s problems are 
its banks. Starting in 1998, when the banks 
were on the verge of collapse, the govern- 
ment authorized spending 70 trillion yen 


| (nearly $600 billion) to shore them up. Trou- 


ble is, the government hasn't forced banks to 
reconcile bad debts, which now total at least 
$246 billion. Meanwhile, corporations are 
beginning to whack away at the cross- 
shareholdings, the financial bindings of the 
old business networks. These reforms are 
necessary. But they are also a big part of why 
the stock market is reeling, as corporations 
and banks alike sell off their investments. 
That process is ex- 
pected to accelerate 
this week and next 
because of the soft- 
ened yen and be- 
cause the end of the | 
fiscal year—March |#aReRag 
31—is near, and un- 
der new accounting 
rules, banks will have 
to write down their 
market losses. 

As Japan takes 
some radical steps, 
though, it continues to support unprof- 
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itable enterprises with ties to the en- | 


trenched Liberal Democratic Party. These 
sectors—agriculture, transportation, con- 
struction and thousands of small business- 
es around the country—have escaped at- 
tempts to weed out the weak. If the banks 
start calling in their bad loans, companies 
from these sectors would be first in line, 
so it has been in the interest of the L.p.P. 
to stave off such a day of reckoning. “Sa) 
there are five companies in one industry,” 
says Yasuhisa Shiozaki, a reform-minded 
L.D.P. lawmaker. “Government interference 
makes them all as unproductive as the 
weakest one of the five.” It does that 
with direct subsidies, by shielding them 
from imports and by not forcing lenders 
to call in bad loans. 

Following up on initial steps toward re- 





| form would help Japan’s fundamentals over 


the long term. But the really scary part is 
that dramatic attempts to rev the economic 
engine right away have had minimal effect. 
The government, originally acting on the 
advice of Washington, tried to stop the ini- 
tial slide by slashing interest rates and fund- 
ing huge public-works projects. But the 


kei began its slide in 1991. The 
latest dip took it to pre-1986 levels 





government spending has been directed to- 
ward things the country really doesn’t need: 
expressways in rural areas and bridges to 
nowhere. The Bank of Japan has dropped 
interest rates to near zero, but that hasn’t 
worked to stimulate the economy either. 

The central bank and the Ministry of Fi- 
nance have openly feuded over what course 
of action to take. Last summer the bank de- 
fied the finance ministry by raising short- 
term rates from zero to 0.25%. But after the 
cpp declined, the bank lowered interest 
rates again, to 0.15%. And when officials 
meet next week, they are expected to dis- 
cuss dropping rates to zero again by April. 

Last week government officials finally 
admitted what everyone else has known 
for a long time: Japan is in a deflationary 
| spiral. This is where it gets dangerous. 
Companies aren't 
investing, so they 
don’t expand, so un- 
employment rises, 
so people put off 
spending, so prices 
decline, so people 
save their money 
because they fig- 
ure things will cost 
less in three months 
or a year than they 
do now. 

Is there any way 
out? “The younger members of the party 
recognize this is a crisis,” says Shiozaki, a 
member of the lower house of parliament. 
“I think some of the old ones even under- 
stand that now.” Shiozaki and a gang of 
younger Liberal Democratic pols are at- 
tempting a coup, trying to grab control of 
the party. This kind of thing is breaking out 
all over, even at MiTi. After 17 years at the 
ministry, Yoshiaki Murakami, 41, quit in 
1999 to start an investment fund. His 
plan; to shake up boardrooms by challeng- 
ing the cross-shareholding system that pro- 
tects troubled banks and companies. He 
attempted a hostile takeover, the first in 
Japan, of a small electronics company last 
year. It failed, but Murakami is not de- 
terred. “Look at Yahoo,” he says. “It lost 
money, so suddenly the CEO leaves. Of 
course! In Japan? Never happens! Now is 
the time for shareholder power.” 

If Murakami learned this kind of think- 
ing at MITI, the symbol of Old Japan, it was 
by observing what not to do. The rest of 
Japan has had plenty of lessons in that in 
the past decade. Now it’s time to see what 
it has learned. —With reporting by Sachiko 
| Sakamaki/Tokyo and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Suez is the new name for Suez Lyonnaise des Eaux, a world-leading provider of energy, iS 
water, waste services and communications. Our new name signals a clear commitment to 


sustainable development. You have our card. 


www.suez.fr 
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From W. with Love 


Bush delivers for business, bashes labor—and 
reminds the country how conservative he really is 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


HE ANONYMOUS LETTER WRITTEN 

on State Department stationery 

spilled out of fax machines in five Re- 

publican Senate offices on Feb. 15. 

Stamped URGENT, it suggested that 
nothing short of an enemy plot was brew- 
ing inside the Executive Branch. Clinton 
holdovers, it warned, were “seeking to box 
the Bush Administration into a corner 
where it will have to choose between a bad 
deal and international embarrassment. 
Please do not let this happen.” The Senators 
took the threat seriously. Nebraska’s Chuck 
Hagel fired a memo to Deputy Secretary of 
State-designate Richard Armitage: “We 
need to get control of this.” 

Get control they did. Last week, when 
four of those Senators received another let- 
ter on the subject, it was signed by George 
W. Bush, who assured them that he had 
quashed the plot. But the plan he killed—a 
proposal to slow the pace of global warm- 
ing by limiting the amount of carbon diox- 
ide that electrical utilities release into the 


< atmosphere—was no rogue operation by an 





underground cell of Al Gore sympathizers. 
It was a campaign promise made last fall by 
Bush, one designed to persuade environ- 
mentally conscious swing voters that he 
was greener than Gore. 








Industry hadn't taken that pledge seri- 
ously. But last month similar language made 
it into the President’s budget proposal—and 
more was rumored to be in his big speech 
to Congress, at least until lobbyists made 
sure it wouldn't happen. EPA Administrator 
Christine Todd Whitman touted the carbon- 
dioxide limits on CNN and assured other 
countries that Bush was serious about them. 
Behind the scenes, Treasury Secretary Paul 
O'Neill argued for an even bigger push, 
telling Bush in a Feb. 27 memo that the main 
problem with the as-yet-unratified global- 
warming treaty was that it didn’t go far 
enough. While O'Neill stopped short of en- 
dorsing a cap on carbon-dioxide emissions, 
Bush aides were worried about green creep. 

And so opponents of emissions con- 
trols—including business associations and 
industries that contributed millions to 
Bush’s presidential race—decided late last 
month that the time had come to reverse the 
trend. Their campaign, which culminated in 
Bush’s turnabout letter to Hagel and the 
others, had all the finesse of a smackdown, 
leaving O'Neill embarrassed and Whitman 
downright humiliated. Bush consoled her 
with an invitation to Camp David last week- 





Ergonomics 


After 10 years of 
study (initiated by 
Elizabeth Dole), 
OSHA finalized 
workplace rules to 
combat repetitive- 
stress injuries. 
Annual cost to 
businesses? An 

































end, shortly after she issued a wan statement 
declaring her own about-face on the issue. 
But European leaders who had accept- 
ed her assurances were furious, 
sources tell TIME. British Ambas- 
sador Christopher Meyer com- 
plained to Vice President Cheney's 
chief of staff, Lewis Libby. And 
Swedish Prime Minister Goeran 
Persson, in a call with Bush 
on Friday, wanted to know 
whether he was going to take 
global warming seriously. 
Bush’s first reversal 
of a campaign promise 
served as a reminder: 
for all the energy he 
has put into con- 
vincing the country 
that he is a compas- 
sionate Republican— 
one who cares deeply that 
poor children learn to read 
and that their waitress moms 
keep a few extra dollars out of their pay- 





His Gifts to Big Business 


George W. Bush's first 60 days in office have 
been a season of giving to his friends in 

industry. But unions, environmentalists and 
consumer groups have got mostly lumps 


estimated $4.5 billion. With Bush's 
support, congressional Republicans 
repealed the rules before Dems could 
blink. Big business may now lose $9.1 
billion annually in workers’ compen- 
sation and lost productivity. Some in 
Congress are asking OSHA to try again. 








checks—he is also a classic old-school 
Republican with an unwaveringly pro- 
business, antilabor agenda. In the past 
two weeks, Bush and the G.o.P. Congress 
have delivered a basket of gifts to business, 
including a bill striking down workplace- 
safety regulations, another making it harder 
for people to declare bankruptcy and wipe 
out debts, a court action to open wilderness 
areas to road building and a move to prevent 
the mechanics union from striking 
against Northwest Airlines. No longer 
are lobbyists being told “Later, later, 
it’s coming,” says Republican John 
Boehner, chairman of the House 
committee that oversees labor- 
management issues. “We've seen 
more decisive- 
ness out of 
Bush in the 
past 55 days 
than we've 
seen out of any 
President for 

15 years.” 
It took an 
industry outcry 
and an ordered 
Administration review, 
however, to produce Bush’s 
startling turnaround on car- 
bon-dioxide emissions. The in- 
teragency group that met at the White 
House two weeks ago was deeply divided. 
Whitman’s EPA wanted to stand by the cam- 
paign promise. The State and Treasury de- 
partments wanted to finesse the issue by 
deferring action. And political director 
Ken Mehlman wanted to abandon the 
promise, calling it a liability in states like 
coal-rich West Virginia, which Bush won 
last year after decades of Democratic 
dominance. All three options were pre- 

sented to Bush. 


Critics howled that Bush’s reversal 
was a payoff to industries that had con- 
tributed at least $4.5 million to his cam- 
paign—an accusation that would have 
been easier to deflect had the White 
House been able to keep its story straight. 
But first it claimed the campaign had sim- 
ply made “a mistake” when it included 
carbon dioxide as a pollutant in Bush’s 
September speech. That didn’t square 
with other recollections. “The argument 
that this was just a couple of words in a 
speech couldn’t be farther from the truth,” 
says Fred Krupp, who heads Environmen- 
tal Defense and in a series of campaign 
discussions helped convince Bush of the 
dangers of greenhouse gases. Nor did that 
initial explanation square with Bush’s let- 
ter, which cited changes in the energy 
market as the reason for his reversal. 

Shaky though his rationale may be, the 
question of whether to act now on global 
warming may go down as the most impor- 
tant long-term decision Bush makes. While 
melting glaciers on faraway mountains 
may seem like a remote problem to most 
Americans, the vast majority of climatolo- 
gists are convinced that global warming is 
a real problem that could have catastroph- 
ic consequences by the end of the century. 
Over the past three months, hundreds of 
scientists working under the U.N.’s Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
have warned that the earth is not only 
warming but also warming faster than they 
predicted just six years ago. And the evi- 
dence suggests that carbon dioxide 
belched by coal-fired plants—which gener- 
ate more than half of U.S. power—is a 
prime culprit. But Bush was moved by 
more immediate concerns. Converting 
coal plants to other fuels could cost more 
than $100 billion and boost the cost of elec- 
tricity nearly 50%, according to the Energy 


Bankruptcy Bill 


Republicans and some Democrats 
Carbon Dioxide have long wanted to make it harder to 
file for bankruptcy and erase debts. But 
Why reverse a campaign promise Clinton kept vetoing the bill. Now Bush 
to restrict emissions? Keeping will sign it. Critics argue it's a gift to credit 
the pledge might cost billions card companies, which provide easy access 
Bush says the promise was just a to debt. Bush's top campaign contributor 
big mistake. So is global warming was MBNA America. By Mitch Frank 





44George Bush makes Ronald Reagan look like Mother Jones.77 


Department study he relied on in making | 


his decision. (Environmentalists say the 
figures are vastly inflated.) 

That Bush would side with business 
should be no surprise to anyone familiar with 
his record in Texas, and it is a tribute to his 


political skills that he made it two months into | 


his presidency before his moderate rhetoric 
collided with his conservative instincts, On 
social issues, such collisions are inevitable. 
Last week, as the New York Times reported, 
Bush planned to ask the American Bar Asso- 





ciation to drop its review of judicial nominees, | 


long a sore spot for con- 
servatives. But where 
business is concerned, 
Bush has often let Con- 
gress take the lead—and 
the heat. After banks, 
retailers and credit-card 
companies poured mil- 
lions of dollars into both 
parties during the last 
election, the bill tighten- 
ing the rules for con- 
sumer bankruptcy sailed 
through the Senate last 
week. Anda week earlier, 
with an assurance that 
Bush would back them, 
House and Senate Re- 
publicans rolled back 
regulations _ protecting 
102 million people from 
injuries caused by re- 
petitive work in facto- 
ries and at computer 
keyboards. Businesses argued that the reg- 
ulations were too burdensome and expen- 
sive, although the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration estimated that they 
would actually save $9.1 billion a year when 
the cost of wages and productivity lost to in- 
juries was factored in. Bush didn’t call a sin- 
gle lawmaker to lobby for the repeal, but 
House majority whip Tom DeLay thanked 
him anyway, attributing the victory to “the 
very fact that he was in the White House.” 
Most of the moves Bush has made 
against labor haven’t attracted much atten- 
tion. One of his first acts in office was to 
freeze restrictions that prevented the Fed- 
eral Government from doing business with 
companies that have a record of violating 
labor laws. And on a Saturday in Febru- 
ary—only three days after Labor Secretary 
Elaine Chao held a conciliatory meeting 
with the AFL-CIO executive council in Los 
Angeles—Bush issued four antiunion Exec- 





utive Orders: two weakened labor’s hand 
with federal contractors; another aimed to 
cut into its political power by reducing the 
amount it collects for political activities. 
“Put it together, and it’s probably as anti- 
union a package as we've seen from any- 
body in the past 50 years,” charges AFL-CIO 
political director Steve Rosenthal, who 
clearly knows how to turn a phrase into a 
battle cry. “George Bush makes Ronald 
Reagan look like Mother Jones.” 

Union officials say Bush’s long-standing 
sympathy for business is not the only reason 





ALL WET: Whitman's credibility was 
undermined by the White House’s 


reversal on carbon-dioxide limits 





behind his aggressive stance. It’s payback, 
they say, for their effectiveness in turning 
out union voters against Bush last fall. Exit- 
poll data support their claim that voters in 
union households provided the margin of 
victory for Gore in such battleground states 
as Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The United Auto Workers even negotiated a 
day off on Election Day, during which the 
union put 2,000 members to work getting 
out the vote for Gore. 

In a conference call with state labor 
leaders last week, AFL-CIO president John 
Sweeney declared that unions should once 
again consider themselves on a war footing. 


| Says Rosenthal: “We're going to start carry- 


ing that message into workplaces and make 











—Steve Rosenthal 
AFL-CIO 


sure people are fully aware of it.” Which is 
bound to make Republicans in moderate 
districts across the Midwest and Northeast 
nervous. Last week 33 House Republicans 
wrote Bush to protest one of his four Execu- 
tive Orders. And bigger battles loom. The 
President said last week that he will sign 
campaign-finance legislation only if it re- 
quires unions to get permission from work- 
ers before using their dues for political 
purposes. Bush proposes to allow states to 
opt out of minimum-wage increases. And 
unions don’t expect to see any friends among 
the three replacements 
Bush will make to the 
National Labor Rela- 
tions Board this year. 

Unions are also 
planning a major effort 
to defeat Florida Gov- 
ernor Jeb Bush in his 
re-election bid next 
year. More than elec- 
tion grudges are at 
stake. After negotia- 
tions between Jeb and 
the public-employees 
union bogged down, 
the Governor went to 
the legislature to get 
some of his demands 
written into law. “We've 
got a_ responsibility,” 
says Gerald McEntee, 
the union’s national 
president. “How can 
we stand on the side- 
lines when the workers are being attacked 
by the Governor of the state?” 

But the sidelines are where labor will 
find itself as long as Bush is in the White 
House and Republicans control both houses 
of Congress. The biggest question now is 
whether a weakening economy will make it 
more difficult for the President to satisfy the 
demands of his corporate backers while 
meeting the concerns of Americans worried 
about losing jobs, benefits and economic se- 
curity. It was probably a bad omen that the 
Senate voted to toughen the bankruptcy 
laws last week just as the market headed into 
bear territory, raising the possibility that 
more people will be learning about those 
laws firsthand. Business is all about separat- 
ing the winners from the losers, but in poli- 
tics, the losers as well as the winners get to 
vote. —With reporting by James Carney, John F. 
Dickerson, Viveca Novak, Dick Thompson, Douglas 
Waller and Michael Weisskopt/Washington 
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A Death Match Between Friends 


Why is Chuck Hagel trying to kill John McCain's campaign-finance bill? 


ITTING BEHIND THE WHEEL OF HIS LINCOLN, WEARING 
wraparound shades and a deep melanoma scar on his 
face, John McCain looks like a B-movie hitman. As a 
matter of fact, he is trying to kill something: Washington’s 
seamy money culture. The Arizona Senator has just finished an 
event with a 1,500-Ib. pig named Rootie, his accomplice in an 
annual unveiling of the pork hidden in the 
federal budget. Now he is tearing the 
wrong way up a one-way drive into the 
Capitol for a press conference with con- 
servative Blue Dog Democrats supporting 


his effort to drive the pigs from the trough. Bane ali soft 
z ie Pet money in federal 
After a decade of frustration, McCain’s — leetions 
campaign-finance-reform bill will finally Requires more 
get its hearing on the Senate floor, without disclosure by 
threat of filibuster, this week. Independent 
pan yt a j ” groups and bans 
To get this far, McCain had to tr iumph issue ads 
over his enemies. Now he has to defeat a __ the final 60 days 
pal, Nebraska Senator Chuck Hagel, who — of a campaign 


calls McCain his best friend in the Senate. 

Hagel still wears his MCCAIN FOR PRESIDENT button occasion- 
ally, and shows off a framed Time cover of McCain inscribed 
“To my dear friend.” Yet he has authored a rival bill that has 
emerged as the favorite disguise for those who want to look like 
reformers while leaving the system porous enough for Denise 
Rich to drive a pardon through. Hagel’s proposal does not ban 
soft-money contributions but simply caps them at $120,000 
per two-year cycle, though critics calculate that 
2 wealthy folks could still give half a million dol- 
lars. When I ask McCain why he can’t talk 
some sense into his brother-in-arms, he says 
their differences run too deep. “Chuck takes 
soft money, which is an illegal loophole now, 

and enshrines it in the law.” 
Hagel wouldn't be such a threat if 
he weren't such a good guy. 
He is “McCain without the 
attitude,” as one colleague 
puts it. A Vietnam War 
hero, part maverick, part 
go-to guy for moderates 
of both parties, Hagel is 
that highly evolved po- 
litical creature: princi- 
pled but open for busi- 
ness. The Reform 
Over My Dead Body 
folks, such as Senator 
Mitch McConnell, can 
talk to him, as can the 
President, who has met 
with Hagel three times on 
reform. Although Bush’s 
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just-released “statement of principles” differs from Hagel’s 
bill in some respects, Bush would sign it, since it allows soft 
money. He would forgo tax cuts before he would sign Mc- 
Cain-Feingold. 

Hagel doesn’t see himself standing in the way of his 
friend's life’s dream. “Don’t make this into a Shakespearean 
struggle,” he says. “This is not an issue be- 
tween John and me personally. We've al- 
ways known the day would come when we 
would go different ways.” But of all the 
issues in all the world, why would Hagel 


hehe pnt pick McCain’s signature bill to fight over? 
at$120,000per = He's got his principles too. “John’s bill has 

donor per 2-year = the unintended consequence of weaken- 

pay cree 4 a ing political parties by depriving them of 

oar een ge soft money, which will then go to darker, 
$6,000 per unaccountable forces,” he charges—an 

donor for each argument critics find laughable. 

election cycle For the moment, Bush is quietly 


praising Hagel, not wanting to scare off 
Democrats looking for a life raft after years of supporting Mc- 
Cain when he didn’t have a chance of prevailing. Having raised 
more soft money for 2000 than G.o.P. Senators did (unlikely to 
be repeated unless Bill and Hillary don bellhop uniforms and 
sneak into the Lincoln Bedroom), some Senate Democrats are 
now as tempted as Republicans to cling to what McCain calls 
the “Incumbent Protection System,” which returns more than 
90% of both parties to federal office. After 
voting five times for McCain-Feingold, 
Louisiana Democrat John Breaux discov- 
ered last week that it is fatally flawed. He 
now favors Hagel. 

Back in his office, McCain gobbles a 
tuna sandwich and meets with Colorado 
Representative Mark Udall, son of Me- 
Cain’s mentor, Democrat Mo Udall. He 
recalls his favorite Udall line on 
the difference between an 
Arizona cactus and a con- 
gressional caucus. “Here,” 
he laughs, “the pricks are on 
the inside.” McCain, who 
forgave the Vietnamese de- 
spite his captors’ hang- 
ing him by his broken 
arms, is a chipper warrior, 
confident Hagel will lose. 
During Easter recess, the 
two may go to Ireland, 
where a pint has smoothed 
over many a grudge. “We were 
dear friends before,” McCain says. 
“We'll be dear friends after.” = 


























As foot-and-mouth disease spreads, the U.S. and other 


rot and-Moutht 


nations act to protect their livestock and food supply 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 
NTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS COMING INTO 
J.F.K. Airport in New York City last 
week had to take care not to step on the 
beagles. Agents of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture, the dogs were busy sniffing 

incoming luggage for signs of meat or oth- 
er farm products. Any such goods that were 
found were seized, and any passengers 
who admitted that they were on or around 

a farm during their travels in Europe were 

asked to allow a disinfecting solution to be 

applied to their shoes or any other item 
that may have touched the ground. 


The customs crackdown was part of | 


the uspa’s effort to keep the U.S. free of a 
decidedly unwelcome international visi- 


tor: foot-and-mouth disease. Last month | 


the explosively infectious livestock illness 
began breaking out on farms around 
Britain. Last week more cases traced to the 
British infection turned up across the 
Channel in France. When that happened, 
the already beleaguered European meat 
market took another hit: the uspA banned 
the importation of meat and meat products 
from the 15-nation European Union 
(E.U.). Other countries, including Aus- 
tralia and Canada, soon did the same. The 
U.S. and Canadian bans alone could cost 
Europe $372 million a year. 

The U.S. move has been met with gen- 
eral approval at home and—surprisingly— 
in Europe as well. Foot-and-mouth has al- 





ready led to the slaughter and incineration 
of 180,000 pigs, sheep and cows in Britain, 
with 100,000 more marked for destruction. 
On the day that the U.S. banned European 
meat, import doors also slammed shut 
within the European community. Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Spain and Germany 









HEADS UP: At Washington’s Dulles Airport, 
international travelers get an early warning 
products on the shelves but would like 
them free of pathogens, thank you, are 
generally in favor of whatever it takes to 
keep the disease in check. “Because this 
virus spreads very fast, and because of its 
grave consequences,” says Alfonzo Torres, 
a USDA deputy administrator, “it’s one of 
the livestock diseases we dread most.” 

Foot-and-mouth comes by its fear- 
some reputation rightly. There are seven 
types of viruses that cause the disease, and 
60 subtypes. While foot-and-mouth virtu- 
ally never affects humans—though they 
can be carriers—animals develop painful 
lesions of the hooves and mouth, leading to 
weight loss, falling milk production and 
spontaneous abortion. As many as 90% 
survive, but their robustness never returns, 
and they become useless commercially. So 
easily does the disease spread—through air 
and soil and even on the shoes of farmers 
and the tires of their trucks—that just 10 vi- 
ral particles could, experts say, render all 
U.S. cattle unsuitable for export. 

To protect U.S. herds—and the financial 


| well-being of 2.1 million U.S. farms—the 


banned French meat, and German border 


police began checking all incoming trucks 


: 
transporting meat. Consumers on both 


sides of the Atlantic, who want their meat 


usDA took dramatic steps. More than 1,800 
inspectors are stationed in 90 ports of entry 
around the country. Anyone violating cus- 
toms rules is subject to a $1,000 fine. “Each 
day, 250,000 travelers enter the U.S.,” says 
Craig Reed, a uspa administrator. “Any of 
them could bring a disease that could dev- 
astate our agricultural economy.” 
Compared with policing tourists, polic- 
ing meat imports is relatively easy. For all 
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ALEX WONG—LIAISON 


the seeming sweep of the new restrictions, 
there is simply not that much to restrict. 


With beef from the U.K. already banned | 


because of mad-cow disease, the hardest- 
hit imports will be pork and goat, mostly 
from the Netherlands and Denmark. Such 
cooked and cured meats as canned hams, 
prepared sausages and prosciutto are not 
affected because heating or processing kills 
the foot-and-mouth virus. Certain dairy 
products like yogurt, Brie and hard cheeses 
are also exempt, since they are already sub- 
ject to strict manufacturing conditions, in- 
cluding pasteurization. 

While Europe’s internal embargoes 
are, by some measures, stricter than the 
uspA’s, some in the European community 


detect a whiff of protectionism in Wash- | 


TASTY HAUL 22's" 


officials at Dulles Airport confiscated this 
assortment of meats from Europe 


ington’s moves. David Byrne, E.U. health 
commissioner, called the new regulations 
“excessive and unnecessary.” The French 
newspaper Le Figaro groused that the 
world is “divided between contaminated 
countries and those barricading them- 
selves behind drastic health and commer- 
cial barriers.” The French government, 
however, has remained tellingly quiet. And 
in Germany, the media voiced full-throat- 
ed approval of the new restrictions. “Ani- 
mals are being dragged through the whole 
world in huge numbers,” 
Tagesspiel. “This cannot go on.” 

However the debate plays out, it is un- 
likely to have an impact on U.S. policy. Part- 
ly by vigorous policing, Americans have 
dodged the mad-cow bullet, and officials 
aren't inclined to take foot-and-mouth less 
seriously. “Inspectors make up the first line 
of defense,” says Richard Dunkle, a usDA 
administrator. It is a line they're deter- | 
mined to keep unbreached. —Reported by 
Tala Skari/Paris, Dick Thompson/Washington and 
Regine Wosnitza/Berlin 





wrote the daily | 


| 
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LETTER FROM 


EUROPE 


Panic Is Not on the Menu—Yet 


hen the globe's rich and powerful 

gathered to schmooze and ski at 

the World Economic Forum in 

Davos, Switzerland, two months 
ago, the Europeans had a certain spring 
in their step. Blackouts in California and 
chads in Florida were making the 
American colossus look a little silly. 
Europe's 2001 growth rate seemed likely 
to beat the Land of Greenspan's for the 
first time in a decade. In the members’ 
lounge, elegantly dressed CEOs quietly 
talked up the coming decade of Europe. 

Well, maybe. Thanks mainly to the 

unlikely culprit of livestock 
disease, enthusiasm for that 
happy prophecy has moved to the 
back bumer. It’s deeply unsettling 
for the culinarily prideful 


chain rattling in their minds every 
time they look at an entrecote. 

The mood in Europe is not 
panicked, but it is worried, Even 
in Britain, the epicenter of the 
foot-and-mouth disaster, farm 
communities may be devastated, 
but through last week they were 
suffering in resignation. Denise 
Walton, who with her husband 
Chris raises 250 head of beef cattle and 
450 sheep in Berwickshire, near the 
Scottish border, talks sadly about being 
“at war with a silent enemy, never 
knowing where it is, and being forced to 
Stay isolated on our farms.” Prince 
Charles gave $720,000 last week to help 
those hit the hardest; he said he feared a 
harvest of suicides. 

The news will only get worse as Tony 
Blair's government prepares to send army 
marksmen into the fields to join the 
exhausted men known as sleepers, who 
kill livestock with bullets, bolts and lethal 
injection, The emergency cull is being 
called for all animals that live within two 
miles of a confirmed infection. Blair 





backdrop for the election he would like to 
call for May 3. 

In most of the country, however, things 
are brighter. Supermarket meat shelves 
are full, and Britons can sate themselves 
on an unlimited supply of imported meat as 
well as cuts from healthy British livestock. 
For most people, the crisis is nothing more 
than bad TV. 

In the rest of Europe, the arrival of 
mad-cow in January and foot-and-mouth 
last week is more recent and thus more 
alarming. There were lines seven miles 
long at the Spanish border as authorities 
made all vehicles from France drive over 
disinfectant-filled carpets. Beef 
consumption is down 40% in Germany, 
Italy and Spain. Le Carnivore, a 
restaurant in the French city of Nantes 
that specializes in such alternative meats 
as ostrich, kangaroo and bison, is 
booming. French farmers estimated their 
losses at $185 million a month if all the 
embargoes against their produce hold. 

Ireland's Natural Resources Minister, 
Hugh Byrne, called Britain “the leper of 
Europe” for not getting a hold on the virus 
before it spread abroad. And a farmer in 
the afflicted French town of Mayenne told 
a British reporter to go back to “your 
whore of a country.” The predominant 
mood, however, is not petulance but 
perplexity about how to fix a system that 
ships livestock in big herds over long 
distances for sale and slaughter, crossing 
borders and oceans like any other global 
commodity, thus giving lethal bugs a 
chance to spread. 

In this regard the European Union is 
anything but unified. Fifteen countries 
with the potential of imposing 15 
different bans on one another's food is 
the stuff of chaos. In Holland, Belgium 
and Germany, some officials actually 
took the side of the livestock against the 
British and French, criticizing the 
strategy of killing animals rather than 
vaccinating them—a difficult matter for a 
se lige author o> A ial 
, animals have to 
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ASPACE LEGEND... —- _ Ym 


The Mir space station has spent 15 years in 

orbit, circling the planet more than 87,600 times 

at a cruising speed of 17,885 m.p.h. The now . 
abandoned 143-ton complex was assembled 

in space, and is composed of 
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Six permanent modules. It * U.S./Space. shuttle 
also has docking ports to 
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will guide Mir to its demise for astrophysics research Russia and the U.S. 


.»» FINALLY COMES CRASHING DOWN 


This week Mir will re-enter the atmosphere, the biggest man-made object ever 


to do so, in a planned death plunge. Up to 50 tons of debris will rain down on the @ | | 
Pacific at near sonic speeds 
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MIR’S UNTOLD TALES 


After 15 years in orbit, the durable space station is 
finally returning—carrying a cargo of stories with it 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


F YOU EVER FLEW ABOARD THE MIR 

space station, you'd know how impor- 

tant it was to urinate on the barbed 

wire surrounding the launchpad be- 

fore you went up. If you were espe- 

cially thorough, you might want to 
douse the wheels of the bus that carried 
you to the pad too. 

Nobody called this prelaunch ritual by 
anything like its proper name. What people 
called it was “checking the laces”—a refer- 
ence to the practice early cosmonauts had 
of tightening their space suits’ laces before 
flight. When laces disappeared from mod- 
ern suits, the checking did too, but super- 
stitious crews needed something to take its 
place, and ceremonial voiding worked fine. 

Russia is not saying much about check- 
ing the laces as the wheezing old Mir pre- 
pares to end its life in a planned crash, 
scheduled for Thursday or Friday of this 
week. The 143-ton ship will re-enter the at- 
mosphere in a flaming are over the South 
Pacific, hitting the ocean as a sizzling pile 
of slag somewhere between Chile and Aus- 
tralia, But even as this final dive approach- 
es, Mir’s biographers are working hard to 
catalog the station’s achievements: the 
16,500 experiments conducted in its labs; 
the 600 industrial technologies it helped 
occrlComeitc ir Mexaumutciiosmryi emer (ce 
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the ship home, one for a record 438 con- 
secutive days. 

But Mir’s history is more than these ac- 
complishments; it is also a quietly told col- 
lection of decidedly unheroic tales—tales of 
ordinary people living and working in the 
most extraordinary of places. Only now, as 
Mir flies its valedictory laps, are many of 
those stories beginning to come out. 

The question virtually all Mir crews get 
asked—particularly the coed teams—is what 
they did for sex. The answer? Nothing. The 
occasional pair of lovebirds was sent up for 
experiments in animal reproduction, but 
they usually died before returning. The 
crews’ sex lives were little better, limited 
mostly to dreaming—something they ad- 
mit they did frequently and vividly. Eating 
breakfast in the main module in the morn- 
ings, cosmonauts would ask one another, 
“Dognal devushku?” (“Did you catch up 
with the girl?”) Yes meant that you'd had an 
especially lusty dream the night before; no 
meant you hadn't. In such close quarters, 
no one pressed the question further. 

Holidays could be a dreary time aboard 
Mir, especially for those from the official- 
ly atheist U.S.S.R., which had eliminated 
many of them anyway. On New Year’s 
Eve, crews were permitted to set up a 
small, nonsectarian tree, which did little to 
improve the Das Boot ambience. To lift 
their mood further, they would break out 

the ship’s vacuum cleaner and take 

turns riding it around the tree— 
the poor man’s jet pack. 
Marx may have 

Christmas, but he 


nixed 
said 





nothing about April Fools’ Day, and one 
Mir crew took advantage of the oversight. 
On April 1, 1988, cosmonaut Musa Man- 
arov alerted the ground that he had found 
a mysterious string of numbers written, in- 
explicably, on the outside of the station. 
His call was received by Vladimir Bezyaev, 
a mission-control radio commentator who 
had been chatting with the cosmonauts 
and was in on the joke. Bezyaev played it 
straight, relaying the news to the rest of the 
control room, “Mission control completely 
believed [Manarov],” he says. “They even 
asked him to film the numbers.” 

As time went by and the station aged, 
crews no longer had the luxury of such 
pranks. The world remembers Mir for its 
hair-raising string of crises in the late 
1990s—culminating in a collision with an 
unmanned cargo ship in 1997—but there 
were other, less publicized near misses. 
Cosmonaut Alexander Serebrov almost be- 
came a satellite himself when his safety 
tether came loose during a spacewalk. 
Luckily, he managed to grab hold of the 
station. In 1994, Mir lost its orientation, 
causing most of its onboard systems to 
sputter out, including the fans that keep 
oxygen circulating. To stay alive, the cos- 
monauts had to wave their hands in front of 
their faces to gather in breathable air and 
flap away carbon dioxide until Mir could 
power up again. “No one knew how tortur- 
ous it was for the cosmonauts,” says Be- 
zyaev. “They spoke absolutely coolly.” 

Eventually, no amount of rocket-jock 
calm could hide the fact that Mir had be- 
come a deathtrap. Once parts of the glinting 
International Space Station went aloft, it was 
clear there was no need to keep the old out- 
post in orbit. So now, more than 15 years af- 
ter it was launched on what was to have been 
a three-year flight, Mir will splash into histo- 
ry, its mission finished but its story only 


beginning to be told. Reported by 


Andrew Meier/Moscow 
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When does Alzheimer’s disease begin? A study 
suggests the damage starts earlier than you think 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 
OCTORS ARE ALL TOO FAMILIAR WITH 
the final stages of Alzheimer’s disease, 
when neurodegenerative plaques 
and tangles spread throughout the 
brains of their patients, robbing them of 
memory, dignity and finally their lives. 
But what if there were a way to halt this 
terrifying decline? What if scientists 
developed a treatment that could some- 
how stop Alzheimer’s disease in its tracks 
and prevent any further deterioration? 
Chances are you'd want to treat folks as 
;00n as possible, in the earliest stages of 
he disease, long before devastating brain 
lamage had occurred. 

Researchers at Washington University 
school of Medicine in St. Louis, Mo., last 
veek disclosed what may be an important 
tep toward that goal. No, they didn’t an- 
1ounce a new therapy that can stem the 
avages of Alzheimer’s disease. Instead, in a 
tudy that was published in the March issue 
f the Archives of Neurology, they provided 
ompelling evidence that a condition called 
nild cognitive impairment, or MCI, which is 





characterized by repeated lapses in short- 
term memory, is in fact in many patients 
the earliest stage of Alzheimer’s disease. 

Should the Washington University 
findings hold up, they could eventually 
provide drug companies with another 
target for treating or even preventing 
Alzheimer’s. Perhaps more immediately, 
however, the results could trigger all sorts 
of financial and legal headaches if, for ex- 
ample, insurance companies start labeling 
mild cognitive impairment asa pre-existing 
condition that disqualifies patients from 
long-term health-care coverage. This is 
apart from the emotional trauma of pa- 
tients realizing that they probably have an 
incurable disorder. 


44 Everybody forgets where 
they put their keys. But if 


you forget what keys are for, 
that could be a concern. 97 


NEIL BUCKHOLTZ 


In any event, the research 
underscores the fact that as sci- 
entists increase their knowledge 


can be answered. For instance, 
what exactly do researchers 


cognitive impairment? “There 
are lots of conditions that can be 
subsumed under the term,” says 


the study. Mci could stem from 
the side effects of taking too many 
medications, a blow to the head or 
the lassitudes of depression. But 
what Morris and others are focusing 
on is repeated problems with short- 
term memory that are often first no- 
ticed by a close friend or relative. 

This clinical view of mct deals 
with distinct changes in forgetful- 
ness over a period of a year or two 
changes that can be verified with psycho- 
logical testing. “People start at different 
points,” says Neil Buckholtz, chief of the 
dementias branch at the National Institute 
on Aging. “Everybody forgets where they 
put their keys. But if you forget what keys 
are for, that could be a concern.” 

There is also preliminary evidence 
suggesting that a diagnosis of MCI can 
be confirmed with a magnetic-resonance 
scan of the brain. Typically, in cases of 
what turns out to be pre-Alzheimer’s MCI, 
these images will reveal that the hip- 


| pocampus, a central portion of the brain 


associated with short-term memory, is 
somewhat smaller than normal or even 
rather shrunken in appearance. 

Of course, when Morris and his col- 
leagues at Washington University set out 
on their study 10 years ago, they didn’t 
have even this much information to guide 
them. Instead, they pulled together a 
group of 404 men and women between the 
ages of 45 and 103 and gave them a battery 
of psychological and memory tests. Nearly 
230 study subjects had various levels of 
what we would now recognize as MCI. The 
rest had normal scores for their age and 
served as the control group. 

Over the course of the study, 42 people 
died and donated their brains for autopsy— 
the only foolproof method of diagnosing 
Alzheimer’s disease. To the researchers’ 
surprise, 21 of the 25 people who had orig- 
inally shown signs of McI proved to have 
Alzheimer’s disease at autopsy—many 
more patients than they had anticipated. 

Still, the Washington University study 
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about the earliest manifestations 2 
of Alzheimer’s disease, more 2 
questions are being raised than < 


mean when they talk about mild “ 





Dr. John Morris, lead author of * 


does not prove that all ct is an early stage 
of Alzheimer’s disease. Participants were 
not chosen at random but had volunteered 
to be part of the trial. Because a family 
member or someone close to them had al- 
ready noticed a change in their mental acu- 
ity, the results of the trial may have been 
skewed. In addition, it’s not easy to know 
where normal forgetfulness ends and clin- 
ically significant impairment begins. The 
Food and Drug Administration invited a 
panel of experts to Washington last week to 
try to tackle the problem. The National In- 
stitutes of Health has scheduled another 
meeting in the fall to see if they can come 


up with a more rigorous definition of mild | 


cognitive impairment. 


In the meantime, at least five thera- | 


pies are now being studied around the 
world for their potential in treating MCI. 
Among the candidate treatments are vita- 








DECONSTRUCTING DYSLEXIA 


Blame It on the Written Word 


nglish is notoriously illogical. For 

example, if “tongue” is pronounced 

tung, why isn’t “argue” pronounced 

arg? And if “enough” is enuff, why 
isn't “bough” pronounced buff? The 
arbitrary rules that govern English bedevil 
nonnative students of the language as 
much as they torment would-be spelling- 
bee champs. But such frustrations pale 
before those endured by dyslexics, who 
live with a learning disability that can 
make reading and writing all but 
impossible. 

In the past couple of decades, 
scientists have learned a great deal about 
the neurological causes of dyslexia. But 
what they hadn't yet explained is why its 


READING THE DYSLEXIC MIND 


Thanks to a written language that represents sounds with great uniformity, Italians are 
less troubled by dyslexia than native speakers of English or French, whose spellings are 
bafflingly irregular. Here scans show differences between normal and dyslexic brains 


brain during reading is active in 
areas linking vision to sound and meaning 


min E, anti-inflammatory medications 
called cox-2 inhibitors and the Alzheimer’s 
drug Aricept. The first results aren’t ex- 
pected for three to four years. 

Until then, doctors are likely to pro- 
ceed fairly cautiously. They want to make 
sure they’re helping their mcr patients 
without unnecessarily stigmatizing them 
with the Alzheimer’s label. Still, there’s 
hope, says Dr. Ronald Petersen, director 
of the Alzheimer’s Researcher Center at 
the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 
“These people are really quite function- 
al.” For if Mct is indeed the earliest stage 
of Alzheimer’s disease, and if it’s possible 
to slow its progression, patients might be 
able to delay the onset of full-blown Alz- 
heimer’s and preserve a fairly decent 
quality of life. —Reported by David Bjerklie/ 
New York and Dick Thompson/Washington 





brain shows little activity in 
areas linking language to visual cues 





incidence varies so from country to 
country—and what that difference 
means. Last week, Italian, French and 
British researchers proposed an answer. 
The variability, they wrote in Science, 
depends greatly on the complexity of 
writing systems. The team offered what 
it described as the first compelling 
evidence that the disorder has a common 
neurological basis across linguistic and 
cultural boundaries. 

The findings mesh perfectly with 
what we already know about how the 
brain reads, says Dr. Bennett Shaywitz, 
who co-directs the Center for the Study 
of Learning and Attention at Yale 
University. The brain, he explains, does 
not have an innate reading ability—as it 
does for speech—so it deals with the 
written word by converting it into the nuts 
and bolts of a familiar phonetic language. 
According to prevailing theory, the 


reading centers of the brain break words 
down into sound units known as 
phonemes and recognize them as the 
elements of a phonetic code. Then the 
centers assemble that code to derive 
meaning from the symbols on the page. 
Most of us learn to do this seamlessly by 
the time we're seven years old. 

Dyslexics, however, often can't get 
past the first step—breaking written 
words down into phonemes. This in no 
way reflects on their intelligence. Artist 
Robert Rauschenberg, actor Tom Cruise 
and Kinko's founder Paul Orfalea are just 
three of countless famous and successful 
dyslexics. Historical figures who may have 
had the disorder include the poet W.B. 
Yeats and Leonardo da Vinci. Nonetheless, 
it can be a lifelong challenge. 

In their study, the scientists 
compared the reading ability of dyslexics 
from Britain, France and Italy and found 
that Italian dyslexics read far better than 
their French and English counterparts. 
Brain scans conducted during reading 
exercises confirmed that the boundary 
between language and visual processing 
areas was inactive in dyslexics, no matter 
what language they spoke. So why do 
Italian dyslexics read better? “The 
difference is not in the languages 
themselves,” says lead author Eraldo 
Paulesu of the University of Milan 
Bicocca, “It's in their writing systems, 
which vary in complexity for historical 
reasons.” 

English has 1,120 different ways of 
spelling its 40 phonemes, the sounds 
required to pronounce all its words. 

By contrast, Italian needs only 33 
combinations of letters to spell out its 25 
phonemes. As a result, reading Italian 
takes a lot less effort, and that's probably 
why the reported rate of dyslexia in Italy is 
barely half that in the U.S., where about 
15% of the population is affected to 
varying degrees. By some estimates, 
Americans spend more than $1 billion a 
year to help their kids cope with dyslexia. 
Many Italian dyslexics, on the other hand, 
aren't even aware they have a problem— 
and would notice it only if given a battery 
of psychological tests. 

Explaining this discrepancy isn’t all 
that the study has accomplished. By 
helping establish a universal neurological 
basis for dyslexia, the scientists make it 
clear that teachers ought to think twice 
before they dismiss the reality of a 
child's dyslexia. This, sad to say, still 
happens all too often more than a 
century after the disorder was first 
identified. —By Unmesh Kher 
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Throwing Their 


The highly subtle 
contest to succeed the 
Pope is under way 

By WALTER KIRN 





T WILL BE A SAD OCCASION, BUT IT WILL 
come. Dressed in their ceremonial 
red robes, as many as 135 Roman 
Catholic Cardinals from around the 
globe, representing 1 billion followers, 
will gather deep within the Vatican to 
elect a successor to Pope John Paul II, one 
of the longest-serving Pontiffs in history but 
a mortal being nonetheless. The vote will 
take place in secret and will be guided, ac- 
cording to church doctrine, by the prompt- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. Which man the Col- 
lege of Cardinals will smile on no one 


58 


much: the process of choosing the future 
Holy Father has already begun. 

Not that anyone is campaigning for the 
job—at least not openly. Running for Pope is 
a peculiar affair, mostly because one is not 
supposed to do it. In 1996, two years after he 
broke his leg and set in motion what some 
observers see as a quiet struggle to succeed 
him, John Paul II, like Paul VI before him, 
explicitly forbade the Cardinals to so much 
as chat about the matter of the next Pontiff. 
Still, in the media, candidates cropped up, 
and lately the speculation has grown intense, 
fueled by John Paul’s declining health—at 
almost 81, he shows the symptoms of Par- 
kinson’s disease—and by a flurry of Vatican 
activity. Last month 44 Cardinals were 
installed, and in May the princes of the 
church will again travel to Rome for a wide- 
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Red Hats into 


knows, but there is reason to believe this | ranging discussion on Catholicism in the 


new millennium. 

So who will it be? If the question were 
only that simple. Positioning oneself for 
Popehood is a catch-22 on a cosmic scale. To 
be a front runner in the race is, according to 
church tradition, a formula for losing it. “He 
who goes into the conclave as Pope comes 
out a Cardinal,” goes the Roman maxim. 
Take the case of the Colombian Cardinal 
Dario Castrill6n Hoyos, 71, one of several so- 
called papabili (Italian for “Popables”). Cas- 
trillon Hoyos speaks several languages and 
possesses an attractive combination of real- 
world pastoral experience and inside-the- 
Vatican bureaucratic savvy. In 1999, his 
compatriot Gabriel Garcia Marquez sang his 
praises in print, recalling how the Cardinal 
had dressed as a civilian to meet with drug 
lord Pablo Escobar, and explicitly calling 










































Castrillon Hoyos a contender. The article, in 
the eyes of some, raised Castrillén Hoyos’ 
profile a bit too high. 

If one hopes to be Pope, it’s important 
not to say so, but hiding one’s light entire- 


ly is not wise either. Like junior professors | 


on track for tenure, some papabili are 
prolific authors. Cardinal Carlo Maria 


Martini’s commentary on the Gospel of 


Mark is currently making the rounds and 
Cardinal Dionigi Tettemanzi published 
the 650-page New Christian Bioethics last 
year. A little strategic globe hopping may 
help too. Ray Flynn, the former U.S. am- 
bassador to the Holy See, believes that to 
rank the papabili it’s important to “get 
their frequent-flyer reports.” 
Catholic, Flynn is both idealistic and real- 
istic about the undeclared campaign for 
Pope. “It’s the Holy Spirit, but you have to 





A lifelong | 


have your bumper stickers ready,” 

Besides suppressing one’s will to pow- 
er, there are other dos and don'ts for 
would-be Pontiffs. The addition of 11 Car- 


}| dinals from Latin America, where half the 


world’s Roman Catholics now reside, sug- 
gests that it’s important to speak Spanish. 
The sheer number of Cardinals—most of 
whom see one another only rarely—would 
seem to favor talented networkers. Being in 


he says. | 


shape is a plus. The 33-day reign of John | 


Paul I underlined the need for papal sta- 
mina, which may be one reason that Cas- 
trillion Hoyos rides an Exercycle. A mod- 
erate public image can’t hurt either. Most 
of the Cardinals under 80 and therefore el- 
igible to vote are doctrinal conservatives. 
John Paul named 92% of them. But it’s pos- 
sible to take too hard a line, as when Car- 
dinal Giacomo Biffi urged the Italian gov- 
ernment last year to favor Catholic 
immigrants over Muslims. 

One big no-no: being an American. 
Vatican watchers agree that as long as the 
U.S. dominates the world economically 
and militarily, it will have to take a backseat 
spiritually. No one, it seems, wants a su- 
perpower Pope. But what about a Third 
World Pontiff? Talk of a Latin American 
has grown. Aside from Castrill6n Hoyos, 
the buzz focuses on Cardinal Oscar Andrés 
Rodriguez Maradiaga, the Archbishop of 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. John Paul is the 
first non-Italian Pope since the early 1500s. 
A Honduran successor looks like a stretch. 

So the guessing goes on, and guessing 
is all it is. The Vatican handicappers are a 
subtle bunch, so sensitive to signs and sig- 


P : | 
nals that they can sound like conspiracy 


theorists. “Today, from the little I know, all 
these guys [the Cardinals] have e-mail,” 
| says Francis Burkle-Young, author of Pass- 
ing the Keys and a veteran church observ- 
er. “You don’t see anything in public. It’s re- 
ally a matter of conversations to feel out 
blocs. A couple of people let me see corners 
of it.” Burkle-Young believes that the fix is 
in and that an Italian will return to the pa- 
pacy when the ballots are counted. 

To many Catholics, the whole idea that 
Cardinals compete for Popehood is mistak- 
en and even offensive. After all, the choice 
of John Paul II surprised the world, as did 
every other recent papal election except 
for that of Paul VI in 1963. Certainly the 
fateful role the current Pope has played in 
history—hastening Europe’s escape from 
Soviet communism—has, for many, an oth- 
erworldly quality. Will the Holy Spirit in- 
deed pick the new Pope? Perhaps, but it 
will have only human beings from which to 
choose. —Reported by Greg Burke/Rome 
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67. The Archbishop 
of Geneoa is Italy's middle-of-the-road 
contender and a serious moral theologian 
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71. Aleading 

Vatican official, the Colombian is tough, worldly 

and conservative. He’s the great Latin hope 





74. The well- 
traveled Archbishop of Milan, a Jesuit, is a 
favorite of Catholic progressives 





64. If any 
American stands a sckence it’s the brilliant 
and multilingual Archbishop of Chicago 
















THE UNFROZEN NORTH 


Who needs sun and surf? With its thermal springs 
and hopping club scene, Iceland is the hot getaway 


By THOMAS SANCTON REYKJAVIK 





T MAY BE THE MARKETING COUP OF THE 

century: take a frozen lava field on the 

edge of the Arctic Circle, where the ski- 

ing is not great, the food is overpriced 
and the capital city is a windswept collec- 
tion of multicolored concrete boxes, and 
turn it into one of the world’s hottest win- 
ter vacation spots. How does Iceland do it? 
By touting its reputation for swinging 
nightclubs packed with platinum-haired 
babes and hearty Nordic men, its un- 
spoiled natural wonders and, not least, the 
low-priced winter deals offered by Ice- 
landair, which enjoys a monopoly on air 
service to the 40,000-sq.-mi. North At- 
lantic island. Off-season round trips from 
the U.S. to Reykjavik can be had for as lit- 
tle as $250, and two-day package tours for 
under $300. 

Many tourists who come for the cheap 
fares—a lot of them students and budget 
travelers who first used Reykjavik as a 
stopover on flights to Europe—get hooked 
on the place and become regulars. “I’ve 
been here five times,” says Karin Ciescik, 
45, a New York insurance broker. “I’m a 
polar buff. I just love the cold.” Jeff War- 
ren, managing director of Britain’s Wind- 


rush Management, chose Iceland for a | 





company holiday. Why? “If we went to 
Tenerife, we'd just hang around on the 
beach and drink, mon, so we decided to 
branch out,” says this burly, dreadlocked 
native of Jamaica after a day of snow- 
boarding in the Arctic cold. “This is one of 
the few places I’ve ever been where you're 
planning to return even before you leave.” 

Such enthusias- 
tic word of mouth 
has helped give the 
local tourist industry 
growth figures that a 
lot of FORTUNE 500 
companies would 
envy: more than 
53,000 Americans 
visited in 2000, up 
20% from the year 
before, and the U.S. 
is now  Iceland’s 
No. 1 tourist market. Tourism generates 
13.6% of Iceland's foreign earnings, making 
it the second biggest industry after fishing. 

For those in their 20s and 30s, the 
biggest draw is the weekend night life. 
With more than 60 clubs packed into cen- 
tral Reykjavik, the drinking, dancing and 


nuzzling go on past 6 a.m. “The winters are | 


long and hard here, and people get de- 
pressed, so we let it all hang out on the 
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PARTY TOWN: Music groups fill the clubs in 
Reykjavik, and the revelry lasts beyond 6 a.m. 
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TAKING THE WATERS: At Blue Lagoon, a 
geothermal pool in the middle of a lava field 


weekend,” says Birgir Orn Steinarsson, 25, 
lead singer for an up-and-coming Ice- 
landic rock group called Maus. Most revel- 
ers go from club to club in a giant pub crawl 
that can jam Reykjavik’s narrow streets 
with up to 5,000 drunken kids every Friday 
and Saturday night. Some clubs feature 
deejays and techno rock, while others offer 
live bands playing anything from R. and B. 
to the alternative Icelandic rock that 
singer-actress Bjork made world famous. 
But music is hardly the only attraction. 
“Icelandic girls are just gorgeous,” raves 
Mark Mascarenhas, 27, a medical student 
from New Jersey, sounding a little like a 
refugee from Mtv Spring Break. “They en- 
joy sex and don’t believe in marriage.” 

Aside from the club scene and first-rate 
restaurants like Lakjarbrekka, with its 
renowned game menu featuring wild rein- 
deer, puffin and gannet, Reykjavik (pop. 
170,000) does not exactly offer world-class 
attractions. Its main shopping street has 
more Chinese restaurants than chic bou- 
tiques, and everything is expensive (a beer 
in a club costs about $7). “We are not a 
country that offers high-class tourism,” ad- 
mits Oddny Oladottir of the Iceland 
Tourist Board. “But for people interested in 
nature and geology, you can see a lot of 
things in a small area.” 

Indeed, once outside the capital city, 
visitors find an unspoiled geological won- 
derland: a moonscape of lava fields covered 
with ice and snow; mountains, glaciers and 
volcanoes that still erupt periodically; 
waterfalls, geysers and hot springs, which 
provide 85% of 
the population with 
heating. Activities in 
the winter (when 
temperatures aver- 
age around 35°F) 
include dogsledding, 
horseback riding, 
snowmobiling—and 
swimming. No one 
ever goes in the 
frigid ocean, even in 
the summer, but nu- 
merous public pools filled with warm, sul- 
furous springwater offer indoor and out- 


GNIZEIO™ HOC TIVH 


av TeNNoVON 


| door swimming—not to mention soaking in 


cozy and convivial hot tubs. 

And while all these foreigners are frol- 
icking in Iceland’s frigid winterscapes, 
where do the natives go on holiday? “We 
head for the sun and sand,” says the tourist 
board’s Oladottir. Their favorite destina- 
tion: Spain. a 
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No Hands, No Harm 


New voice-prompted phone and Internet services 
may help keep info-addicted drivers out of trouble 


when introduced in 1996 was touted 
mostly as a luxury option for drivers who 
could use it to get directions, make restau- 
rant reservations and buy theater tickets 
over a speakerphone from the comfort of 
their Cadillacs. This year the selling point 
is safety first; the pampering will cost you 
extra. 

By combining  global-positioning- 
satellite technology with a hands-free con- 
nection to teams of actual human advisers, 
OnStar provides a range of services, start- 


By BARRETT SEAMAN 





MILY BLUE, 25, WAS DRIVING HOME 

from dinner with friends several 

weeks ago when she decided to call a 

friend on her Sprint PCS portable cell 
phone. She was still dialing as she went 
through an intersection and plowed into a 
parked Ford Explorer, totaling her own 
Acura Integra. While suffering only a burnt 
lip after the air bag exploded in her face, 
Blue admits to being plenty embarrassed. 
“I know better than to dial and drive,” she 
insists. 

Millions of Americans don’t seem to 
know as much. Driver distraction is a 
leading suspect in about 1 in 4 of the na- 
tion’s 6.3 million annual motor- 
vehicle accidents. The newest atten- 
tion thieves are collectively known 
as “telematics,” a term that encom- 
passes not only cell phones but also 
onboard navigational systems and 
personal digital assistants like 
Palm Pilots, Blackberries and 
Handsprings. With an esti- 
mated 110 million Ameri- 
cans using cell phones and a 
growing army of PDA own- 
ers fetching their e-mail, 
stock quotes and news re- 
ports anytime, anywhere, 
there is growing alarm that 
these devices have collective- 
ly become as dangerous as a 
beer-fed teenager behind the 
wheel of a muscle car. 

Safety concerns and the threat 
of legislation banning portable gad- 
gets in cars have spurred the automobile 
and electronics industries to develop 
driver-friendly onboard systems that are 
now being promoted as safety features. 
Earlier this year, General Motors began 
selling Virtual Advisor, a hands-free, voice- 
activated system that allows drivers to 
make phone calls, access e-mail and get 
news, sports and stock quotes—all simply 
by pressing a button and talking to the 
dashboard. 

Virtual Advisor—available by year’s 
end in 32 of GM's 54 cars (as well as some 
Lexus, Acura and Saab models)—is an ex- 
tension of GM’s OnStar system, which 


ing with a basic safety option that for $199 
a year gives drivers the comfort of knowing 
that Big Brother OnStar is up there watch- 
ing: advisers are alerted and call in assis- 
tance when the air bags of an OnStar- 
equipped car deploy. They can also unlock 
doors when keys get lost, diagnose engine 
problems or even find a stolen car. Last fall 
an OnStar adviser tracked a GMC Yukon 
stolen from a Battle Creek, Mich., dealer- 
ship, enabling police to arrest four men 
within 10 minutes of the call to OnStar re- 
questing help. 
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What Virtual Advisor adds is wireless, 
voice-prompted phone service and Inter- 
net access to a customized menu of news, 
sports and stock portfolios. Just say the 
word stocks, news or weather—or the word 
dial when you want to place a call—and the 
onboard computer fetches. Access is limit- 
ed (you can’t get AOL, for example), and 
there’s a lag in news and sports scores, be- 
cause they are first read into the system by 
real people. E-mail, on the other hand, is in- 
stantly “verbalized” using text-to-speech 
software that recites your mail in that eerie, 
intonation-free televoice. Phone charges 
range from 19¢ to a buck a minute, de- 
pending on how big a block of time you buy. 

Other automakers offer similar sys- 
tems, but none so far that are fully voice 
activated. Still, they are moving in that di- 
rection. Mercedes says its OnStar-like 
Command feature is available hands-free. 

BMW has announced a customized, 

hands-free, digital version of Mo- 
torola’s new TimePort. BMW 
plans to introduce iDrive, a 
console panel that will 
house Internet and e-mail 
software as well as hands- 
free phone service. In 
2002 Ford hopes to in- 
stall its own service, 
called Wingcast. 
The much touted 
safety benefit of these giz- 
mos comes solely from not 
having to use your hands or 
eyes to operate them. Yet re- 
search suggests that even 
with your hands on the wheel 
and eyes on the road, the “cogni- 
tive” distraction of simply concen- 
trating on something other than dri- 
ving can get you into trouble. “The 
average driver does not have the training to 
process all this information safely while en 
route,” argues Barry Kantrowitz, who di- 
rects the University of Michigan Transporta- 
tion Research Institute. 

Soon enough, GM owners will have the 
power to do more than just access informa- 
tion. Last week the company announced 
that, come summer, its Virtually-Advised dri- 
vers will be able not only to monitor their 
stock holdings but also through Fidelity In- 
vestments make actual hands-free trades 
while attempting to negotiate traffic. They 
may thus be able to dodge a market sell-off by 
unloading shares on the fly and at the same 
time stay focused enough to avoid a real 
crash—say, into the car up ahead. —With 
reporting by Collette McKenna Parker/Atianta and 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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When a Coma Isn’t One 


Robert Wendland isn’t comatose. He’s “minimally 
conscious.” Still, his wife wants to let him die 


By JEFFREY RESSNER LOD! 
URLED UP ON HER LIVING-ROOM SOFA, 
Rose Wendland speaks about her 
husband Robert in loving, admiring 
words—“very handsome, always 
well groomed.” She describes the Stock- 
ton, Calif., auto-parts salesman as a self- 
taught mechanical whiz with an insa- 
tiable appetite for books. He was a devot- 
ed father, she says, who enjoyed nothing 
more than taking their three kids boating 
on the nearby Stockton delta. 
Of course, that was more than seven 
years ago, before the night he got wildly 





drunk and flipped his Dodge Ram truck, | 


bringing his seemingly 
sweet life to a crashing 
halt. Today Wendland, 
48, lies in Lodi Memorial 
Hospital, kept alive only 
by a tube that delivers liq- 
uid nourishment to his 
broken body. Severely 
brain damaged and with 
his left side paralyzed, he 
cannot walk, talk, eat or 
communicate meaningful 
thoughts, if indeed he still 
has any. And though he is 
occasionally able to per- 


ee 


\ THE MOTHER: Florence Wendland is 
fighting to keep her son alive 





form a simple, repeated command like a 
zombie—tossing a ball or placing a color- 
coded peg into a hole—he will never 
again be the husband, the father or the 
man he once was. 

But he can still be a son. While Rose 
Wendland wants doctors to remove her 


© THE PATIENT: Since his truck wreck, Wendland can’t 
communicate but can follow some simple commands 


husband’s feeding tube and let him die, 
Robert’s mother Florence, 78, is fighting 
to keep him alive. After several legal bat- 
tles, the two will next face each other in 
California’s Supreme Court, where the 
case could produce a landmark decision 
about whether the extremely incapacitat- 


ed—some doctors use the term “minimal- | 


ly conscious”—can be denied medical 
care. Dr. Vincent Fortanasce, a leading 
Los Angeles neurologist who examined 
Wendland, believes that the ruling could 
affect hundreds of thousands of brain- 


injured people who need feeding tubes to 


survive. 
Robert's case would be simpler if he 





were in worse shape. Since the ground- 
breaking New Jersey ruling that in 1976 
allowed the parents of coma victim Kar- 
en Ann Quinlan to shut off her respira- 
tor, California and other states have per- 
mitted families to remove life support 
from comatose or terminally ill patients. 


| Wendland is neither. Given the prece- 


dent the Wendland case may set, right- 
to-life and disability-rights activists have 
lined up behind Florence, while bioethics 
professionals and the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union are supporting Rose. “This 
is a vital public-policy case,” declares 
Wesley Smith, author of Culture of Death: 
The Assault on Medical Ethics in Ameri- 
ca. “We're talking about how far you can 
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go in taking away food and water from 
someone just because they’re cognitively 
disabled.” 

“I’m not trying to make decisions for 
other people. This was Robert’s choice,” 
responds Rose, who says her husband 
once remarked that he would rather die 
than be unable to care for his family, 
Meanwhile, despite his doctors’ hopeless 
prognosis, Florence believes that with 
enough therapy and prayer, her son can 
eventually make progress. “The Lord 
could have taken him the night of the ac- 
cident, but he didn’t,” she says. “He has a 


















THE WIFE: Rose says 
he made his wish clear 













purpose for Robert—to 
help keep other people 
from having their tubes 
pulled.” Counters Rose: 
“The good Lord did take 
him. We're keeping him 
alive artificially.” 

Bad blood between 
wife and mother-in-law is 
nothing new. But the ran- 
cor is highly public in this 
case. Rose and her chil- 
dren (ages 22, 20 and 16) 
complain that Florence 
suddenly reappeared after 
years of distance from Robert. Florence 
denies there was any estrangement and 
snipes in return that Robert stayed with his 
wife only for their children’s sake. 

Florence says she is prepared to take 
her case to the U.S. Supreme Court. “I’ve 
got more spunk in my finger than some 
young people have in their entire bodies,” 
she says. Rose is equally resolute about 
defending what she believes Robert 
would want. Both sides agree on one 
thing, however: Had Robert kept a legal 
document outlining his specific wishes in 
the event of a catastrophic accident, it 
would have provided a much needed 
voice for the sad, crippled man who now 
lies silent. i 
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From China to California, in TV and films 
a new image of the action heroine who is 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





T USED TO BE THE HEROINE’S JOB TO 
get in trouble and the hero’s job to get 


her out of it. How many films ended 


with the good guy and the bad guy 

battling it out while the sweet young 

thing shivered to one side. never 
thinking to pick up a plank and help out? 


You've come a long way, baby. Flick on | 


the TV, and see women—young women, al- 
most always—kicking and thinking and 


winking at both the old notion of femininity | 
and the aging precepts of feminism. Buffy | 
the Vampire Slayer (in her fifth season on | 


the WB) saves her classmates from Evil, 
when she’s not cracking a book or a joke. 
The Cartoon Network's Powerpuff Girls, 


“the most élite kindergarten crime-fighting | 


force ever assembled,” protect Townsville 
with their magical powers. Max, the bionic 
babe on Fox's Dark Angel, occasionally lets 
a mere man help her save the world, after 
which she suavely extracts herself from his 
adoration. “What's the plan?” asks her en- 
raptured swain of the moment, who doesn’t 


® deserve to be in her car pool, let alone her 


* gene pool. Max’s blunt reply: “I'm the plan.” 


i" 


Fact is, TV has long been a woman's 


= . . ~ . 
medium. Movies are guy space. So consid- 


z er the release next month of Josie and the 


« 
< 





 Pussycats, a live-action version of the com- 


ic book and 70s TV cartoon series, and this 


« summer’s Tomb Raider, with Angelina 








Jolie as supervixen Lara Croft. Consider, 
and savor, the success of Crouching Tiger, 
Hidden Dragon, the all-time top-grossing 
foreign-language film that was set to hit the 
$100 million mark at the North American 
box office last weekend. Ang Lee’s martial 
arts fantasy features two strong women, a 
30ish warrior (Michelle Yeoh) and a willful 
teen (Zhang Ziyi) just discovering to what 
uses, good or ill, she may put her powers of 
physical levitation and female cunning. 
“It's a mythic epic narrative which has 
as its center a female consciousness,” says 
James Schamus, one of the film’s writers 


and producers. “In all the great epics, from | 


Sl nat ryan 

in ‘ in 

; Powerpuff Girls; Sarah 
Michelle Gellar as Buffy 
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: nists have been masculine, 
| their destinies a masculine 
destiny. Now a real shift is 
: taking place, in which some 
: collective identities—those 
created for the whole cul- 
ture regardless of gender— 
are female.” 
The women of the 
Charlie’s Angels movie, 
which has earned $125 mil- 
lion since its November de- 
but, might not seem to have 
kinship with Crouching 
| Tiger's stately stunners. This colorful jape 
propels Cameron Diaz, Drew Barrymore 
and Lucy Liu through its empty-calorie 
plot with the force of a hurricane blow- 
dryer. The stars giggle, wear swank togs, 
| toss their coiffures in luxurious slo-mo. 
Diaz shakes her booty a lot. And skeptics 
| may laugh their booty off when told that 
| the Angels are icons of empowerment. 
Yet they do fly through the air, giving the 
bad guys foot-facials (Charlie’s stunt maven, 
Yuen Cheung-yan, is the brother of Yuen 
Wo-ping, who choreographed Tiger). And to 
| Barrymore, who produced it, Charlie’s is a 
tribute to today’s woman: able, independent 
and cute—not so much femi-nist as femi- 
nice. “We wanted the Angels to be strong, 
but not masculine,” says scriptwriter John 
| August, “They aren’t afraid of their sexuality, 
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» pop culture is embracing 
both feminist and feminine 











but they don’t use it as power. Drew and I 
agreed they should be recognizable ‘girls.’ 
And she doesn’t mind the word girls.” 

Didn’t “girls” used to be a dirty word? 
To today’s in-charge Hollywood woman, 
it’s le mot du jour. “We're very girlie,” says 
Nancy Juvenon, Barrymore’s partner in 
Flower Films, which will produce a remake 
of the Jane Fonda sex sci-fi spoof Barbarel- 
la, with Barrymore in the title role. (Flower 
has three projects in the works; that makes 
Barrymore, 26, a baby mogul, or mo-girl.) 
Now the un-chic phrase, the F word, is fem- 
inism, because it connotes a starchy right- 
eousness. “A bad thing about old-style fem- 
inism,” says Amy Pascal, the Columbia 
Pictures chairman who greenlighted Char- 
lie’s, “was that you could be a brain sur- 
geon but you couldn’t be a sexy brain sur- 
geon. Finally some woman said, ‘I want to 
be both.’ Men get to be sexy and successful. 
Feminism should include sexuality.” 

It surely does for Max (played by Jessica 
Alba, a kind of Angelina Jolie Jr.); she sizes up 
a man by scanning him from head to crotch. 
Other Max attributes were once the prerog- 


ative of heroic males: a gravity, a radiating in- | 
ner ache; a past and a quest. She’s lonely on |& 
top, flirting with potential mates but search- |3 


ing for a mother. In this sense she is a big 
sullen sister to Blossom, Bubbles and But- 
tercup, the Powerpuff Girls. They too are the 
spawn of a biological experiment. (They also 
levitate, like the Tiger women.) And though 
the show is perky, and its pace frenetic, the 
Girls carry the burden of others’ expectation. 
When things go wrong, the Townsville 
adults chant, “Your fault! Your fault!” There 
is a poignancy to the Girls’ perfection. 

“I wanted the heroes to be strong, tough 
and cool,” says Craig McCracken, the 
show’s creator, “The juxtaposition of their 
being really cute and really strong seemed 
more interesting than if they had been mus- 
cley guys. People are starting to accept that 
girls are cool, and girlie things are cool.” 
Schamus, who has daughters ages 4 and 8, 
thinks the Powerpuff Girls offer positive 
action role models: “My daughters are pro- 
vided with more tools to gain confidence in 
the mastery of their own lives.” 

We will let others decide if this new 
trend is progressive or helpful to female 
viewers—let alone to unenlightened males, 
who have long appreciated the spectacle of 
women fighting (it used to be called mud 
wrestling). But the action woman is cer- 
tainly a corrective to a zillion idiot action 
films and XFL games and episodes of Jack- 
ass. Women of any age hardly get a break 
in pop culture. So you go, girlie. —Reported 
by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 








TOMB WITHA 
VIEW: Jolie on the 
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On location for her film Tomb Raider, a buff 
Angelina Jolie revels in her new role as action hero 


By CHRIS TAYLOR LONDON 
HE PRESENCE OF JAMES BOND IS 
everywhere in the enormous stage 
built for 007 films in London’s 
Pinewood studios. You can even 
find Sean Connery dropping in to 
snack in the cafeteria. But recent- 

ly a different action hero has set up resi- 

dence. Major space on the lot was given to 

Croft Manor, a Victorian mansion decorat- 

ed with grand staircases, stained-glass win- 

dows and prehistoric pottery. In one cor- 


| ner, there’s a glass-walled computer room 


filled with a dozen flat, plasma screens that 
monitor the solar system. Beside them sits 
an evil-looking robotic biped that serves 
alternately as sophisticated jukebox and 
lethal assassin. 
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As anyone who has played the smash- 
hit video game Tomb Raider can tell you, 
Croft Manor is the home of Lara Croft, the 
aristocratic female archaeologist with an 
eye-popping physique and an Indiana 
Jones-size taste for travel and adventure. 
Croft aficionados, though, have never 
known the place to look this high-tech, or 
this highly detailed. They have also never 
met its other inhabitants: the butler, the 
sardonic tech geek who lives ina trailer out 
back, or Lara’s late father, Lord Croft, who 
will appear in his manor’s observatory 
packed in the dry ice of a dream sequence. 

Come June, would-be tomb raiders will 
see all of this and more when the nearly 
$100 million Hollywood version of the game 
hits the big screen, carrying Paramount's 
bid to cash in on moviegoers’ newfound fas- 
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cination with female action heroes. A hit 
could generate a succession of sequels, just 
the way Bond has. But the history of video- 
game transfers from the computer screen 
to the big screen is dismal. Remember 
Wing Commander, starring Freddie Prinze 
Jr.? How about Super Mario Bros. with Bob 
Hoskins and Dennis Hopper? Probably 
not, or at least not fondly. Hard-core game 
fans, more familiar with controlling action 
than with merely observing it, are liable to 
sit in their local cineplex with itchy trigger 
thumbs. So Paramount is pulling out all the 
stops to make its flick an eye-catching thrill 
ride for gamers, filming in locations rang- 
ing from the lavish set at Pinewood to the 
legendary temples of Angkor Wat in Cam- 
bodia, bringing in Con Air’s Simon West to 
direct and, most important, hiring Angeli- 
na Jolie to star. 

From the release of the first Tomb 
Raider in 1996, the game’s star, Lara, was 
designed to be different. In a videogame 
scene filled at the time with Uzi-toting 
brain-dead lugs, here was a nimble and re- 
fined British heroine who oozed sex. Her 
style was a wonderful collision of oppo- 
sites: preppy pigtail and glasses with pistol- 
packing twin thigh holsters. Male video 
gamers were hooked. And for the first time, 
so were their wives and girlfriends. “I think 
[Croft] is a new definition of celebrity,” 
says Tomb Raider producer Lloyd Levin. 
“Christina and Britney have massive popu- 
larity, but they are vacuous, so absolutely 
vacuous. A lot of females love Lara. She’s 
contradictory, very human and obsessed 
with death. She'd rather be in tombs than 
in the daylight. She’s not contrived, she 
speaks her mind, she’s honest. That’s why 
Angelina’s so perfect.” 

Probably no human could live up to the 
sexy-tough-girl fantasies that Croft has in- 
spired, but Jolie—with her uplifting Tri- 
umph bra and cool intensity—may well sat- 
isfy the most hard-core Tomb Raider fans. 
“I didn’t want a bimbo movie all about tight 
costumes,” says Simon. “With Angie, I can 
get an Oscar-winning performance in 
every scene, but she'll still satisfy the lust in 
Lara that everyone sees ... She’s sexy, and 
I think a very slight tomboy. People are also 
now comfortable with female action leads. 
People can have their cake and eat it.” 

The Oscar-winning actress admits she 
had her own doubts about slipping into 
Croft’s boots. She had never played Tomb 
Raider and knew the character only from 
watching her first husband, Jonny Lee 
Miller, play the game. Says Jolie: “Like 
every woman, I'd go, ‘Ugh, her! Oh, boy, 
there’s a woman who makes me look aver- 
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age and feel inferior.’ I hated her. I’m pray- 
ing now I can live up to her.” 

To prepare for the role, Jolie stuck to an 
aggressive regimen of kickboxing, canoe- 
ing, yoga and bed by 1 p.m. She affects a 
proper British accent for the film, some- 
thing that may be a bit surprising to Amer- 
ican theatergoers but that producers con- 
sidered a necessity. “We're not trying to be 
Merchant-Ivory here,” says Levin, “[but] 
Lara is as British as Bond, and the heritage 
is really important.” In the film Jolie does 
nearly all her own stunts, which include 
bungee jumping, sword fighting, spear 
throwing, and even dogsledding in Iceland 
(which stood in for Siberia). “People say to 
me, You're a serious actress playing an ac- 
tion movie,” she says. “But this is the hard- 
est thing I’ve ever done.” 

Both the stunts and sets attempt to 
stick close to what game players would ex- 
pect. Consultants from Eidos, the 
software company that makes the 
game, hung around 
to be sure West 
didn’t stray too 
far from the Croft 
mythology. Adri- 
an Smith, the 
man who first 
typed the code 
that brought Lara 
into being nine years 
ago, traveled to the 
London set to give his 
blessing. Smith was im- 
pressed that Croft Manor's Old Li- 
brary was stuffed with genuine, 
dusty old books on archaeology 
that visitors to the set could actu- 
ally pick off the shelf and read. 


Ugh, her! Oh, 
boy, there's a 
woman who 
makes me 
look average 
and feel 
inferior. 


As in the game, the movie plot has 
Croft setting out in search of an ancient 
and mystical artifact: in this case, the two 
components of the Clock of Ages, a dusty 
device that tracks the alignment of the 
planets and may help solve the mystery of 
her father’s death. But there are changes in 
the way Croft goes about her business. Far 
from being a full-time tomb raider, she 
now has a day job as a Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning photojournalist (why or when she has 
time to do this is unclear, but cameras and 
prints are scattered around Croft Manor). 
And rather than spending the whole movie 
in the game’s traditional green tank top 
and khaki shorts, Jolie goes through 13 cos- 
tume changes, including an Eskimo parka 
and a monk’s robe. While sweating it out on 
the steamy, mosquito-ridden Angkor Wat 
temple set in Siem Reap, Cambodia, Jolie 
kept her irreverent sense of fun. “In some 
ways, it’s a good job Billy’s not here and 
I’m in a monk’s costume,” 
she said, referring to her 
husband, actor Billy Bob 
Thornton. “Otherwise we'd 
be out in those fields get- 
ting it on.” 
If there’s any devel- 
opment that will rub 
Tomb Raider fans the 
wrong way, it’s Croft’s newfound 
pals. In the game, she operates alone. 
Now, perhaps, Croft has too many 
sidekicks. The spectral presence of 
her father (played by Jolie's real- 
life dad, Jon Voight) is a cute 
addition, but we could 
probably do without the 
cockney comic relief called 
Bryce (played by Noah Taylor, 
the teenage David Helfgott in 
Shine). At any rate, Jolie feels 
right at home in her strange new 
world. “All the reasons I’m right for 
this movie are all the reasons I’ve 
been told I wasn’t 
right for things,” 
says Jolie. “I was al- 
ways told I was too 
dark, strange looking 
... In this character I 
can finally be more 
myself. And it’s 
shocking that this 
is who I am. I’m 
like, “My God— 








































why does this 
—ANGELINA JOLIE feel so normal?’” 
on Lara Croft —With reporting 
by Stephen Short/ 
Angkor Wat 
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Still Fresh as Ever 


After a century, Manet’s still lifes remain knockouts 
By ROBERT HUGHES 


HROUGHOUT HIS LIFE, BUT ESPE- 
cially toward its end in 1883, that 
lion of early modernism, Edouard 
Manet, loved to paint still lifes. 
Even in his portraits, his arrange- 
ments of things—books, bottles, 
crockery, flowers, food—are given a promi- 
nence that nearly puts them on a par with 
people. His art wasn’t dominated by still 
life, as Cubism would be; but the inanimate 
has a large and vital presence in his work, 
That much is evident from the beautiful 
show at the Walters Art Museum in Balti- 
more, curated by George Maunet, “Manet: 
The Still-Life Paintings.” What one might 
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not have realized before, though, is the role 
that still life, and especially the painting of 
flowers, played as an expressive consolation 
to him in his last years. 

Manet’s paintings rarely sold (luckily, 
he had some money of his own). For most 
of his short career—he was 51 when he 
died—he was ferociously assailed by near- 
ly every critic and journalist in Paris. 
(Some of them actually liked his still lifes 
and reserved their scorn for his portraits 
and figures.) His greatest paintings, 
Olympia and Le Déjeuner sur I'Herbe, 
which today are among the unquestioned 
masterpieces of the 19th century and are 
seen by many as the twin pillars that mark 
and hold up the entrance to modernism, 
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were pilloried by every man of taste and 
jeered at by spectators. 
There were a few exceptions to this 
roll of stupidity, mainly other 
Impressionists such as Claude 
Monet, younger than he, saw Manet as 
their hero and leader—although he never 
exhibited with their group. Charles Baude- 
laire was his friend; Emile Zola famously 
defended him in 1866 and partially based 
the implausible chief character of his novel 
L'Oeuvre (The Masterpiece) on Manet— 
though, less famously, he changed his mind 
after Manet’s death and called him “not a 
very great painter ... an incomplete talent.” 
All in all, Manet had much to be bitter 
about. Shortly before he died, a friend tried 
to console him with the thought that he 
would get his due in the end. “Oh, I know 


honor 
painters 


all about justice being done one day,” 
Manet burst out. “It means one begins to 
live only after one is dead.” He died of ter- 
tiary syphilis, which he may have inherited 
from his eminently respectable father, who 





wanted him to do some- 
thing more respectable 
than painting. His death, 
hastened by gangrene of 
the leg, was horrific and 
preceded by a long, slow 
descent into agony. 

And what did he paint 
during those final years? 
One last great painting, of a 
terminally bored barmaid 
surrounded by a maze of 
mirror reflections, A Bar at 
the Folies Bergére. And 
flowers: many of them ex- 
quisite little watercolors (a 
briar rose, a snail ona leaf) 
done with rapid, sketchy 
delicacy, with notes to their 
recipients, mainly _ his 
women friends, written on 
the same page. Nothing in- 
dicates how he was suffer- 
ing. His love of life and of style was too 
strong. In their sweet, private brevity, 
these tiny notes combining script and 
image are among the most “Japanese” 
images to come out of a time when 
japonisme was all the rage—and all the 
more authentically so for not copying 
Japanese mannerisms. 

In his larger oils of flowers, often 
painted from bouquets that friends had 
brought him in his illness, there are 
darker notes—sometimes literally so, 
in the enveloping blackness of their 
backgrounds, against which the volup- 
tuous white petals of a peony stand out 
like the skirts of a dying ballerina. In a 
late painting of lilac blossoms in a vase, 
you can feel the thick darkness—the 
darkness of Goya, whose work Manet 
adored—closing implacably on the 
fragile white blooms. This may have 





been as near to deliberate allegory as 
Manet, the arch-Realist, would go. Or 
it may not: one can’t be quite sure. 
What were Manet’s influences? 
Like any great painter, he had a whole 
museum locked in memory. He paid 
particular attention to Spanish paint- 
ers—Velazquez, Goya—whose work he 
mainly knew from prints, until he made 
the journey to Spain (no picnic for a travel- 
er then) in 1865. Clearly he was much taken 
by the Spanish still-life painter Sanchez 
Cotan, and by the tradition of the vanitas— 
images of objects gathered together to sym- 
bolize the transience of pleasure and earth- 
ly life. And then, particularly, there was 
Chardin, the 18th century French master of 
still life, whose benign and composed pres- 
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BUNCH OF ASPARAGUS, 1880 





44 Nothing indicates how he was 
suffering. His love of life and of 
style was too strong. 77 


STILL LIFE WITH BRIOCHE, 1880 


ence is palpable in Manets like the Bunch of 
Asparagus, 1880, with its almost miraculous 
rendering of the blue tips of the asparagus 
spears. (It sold, fresh off the easel, to a col- 
lector named Charles Ephrussi. Manet felt 
he had been paid too generously, and with 
his usual wit he sent Ephrussi a tiny paint- 
ing of a single asparagus spear, with a note: 
“This one was missing from your bunch.”) 
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Many of his still lifes 
were lone objects like that: 
a half-peeled lemon expos- 
ing its snow-white pith, a 
3 warty green monument of 
= a melon. But on occasion, 
< especially in the 1860s, 
» Manet would show his full 
ordering skill in a composi- 
> tion that anticipates what 
Cézanne came to in the 
1880s. Still Life with Sal- 
mon, 1866, is such a paint- 
ing, a wonderful balance 
between stability and its 
opposite: you can feel the 
weight of the fish and the 
density of the white table- 
cloth, but the knife in the 
foreground is precariously 
balanced, and the blue 
bowl with a lemon in it 
has been tipped,  self- 
consciously and for no very apparent 
reason, toward your eye. 

Such choices are nothing but aes- 
thetic. The eccentricity of some of 
Manet’s still lifes parallels the oddity of 
his large figure-compositions, the 
sense of incompleteness and off-kilter 
scale, that the critics of his day hated 
and later modernists were inspired by. 
Still Life with Brioche, 1880, is a knock- 
out of a picture, with that pink rose 
placed on, or perhaps stuck in, the rich 
yellow interior of the brioche. It’s a vi 
> sion of unshadowed joy in the full life 
> of the senses—taste, smell and sight to- 

gether. The rest is peculiar fragments: 
the cropped sides of two green pears, 
the glimpse of a truncated painting 
* along the top edge and a black-and- 
white form that, after some peering, 
resolves itself as part of the head of a 
cat. Perhaps it is there because Manet 
loved cats. Or perhaps it is a quotation 
of the intently gazing cat in Chardin’s 
- big picture of dead seafood, The Ray. 
Or perhaps both. 
In any case, the execution is so tri- 
umphantly free and direct, so con- 
2 scious of the weight, texture and reali- 
ty of things, that this small painting not 
only coheres but expands almost to monu- 
mental scale in your mind’s eye. In it, as in 
so many of the pictures in this exquisite 
show, one sees why Manet inspired such 
passionate attachment among the younger 
Impressionists—and why his art, so vastly 
influential and yet impossible to imitate, 
remains a touchstone of freshness and 
originality long after his death. ue 
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DAYS OF 
HEAVEN: Finding 
an uninhibited 
narrative voice 


Portnoy, Move Over 





| 
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Allegra Goodman's breakthrough novel follows a 
flower child on her comic quest for enlightenment | 


By PAUL GRAY 


OTHING IN ALLEGRA GOODMAN’S PRE- 
vious fiction—two volumes of short 
stories and the highly praised novel 
Kaaterskill Falls (1998)—has quite 
prepared readers for the sustained comic 
exuberance of Paradise Park (Dial: 360 
pages; $24.95). Her earlier work certainly 
wasn’t grim, but it tended toward the pol- 
ished and well mannered and resonant, ala 
19th century British fiction. Not this time. 
Like Saul Bellow and Philip Roth before 
her, Goodman has achieved a_break- 
through book by discovering and record- 
ing a thoroughly uninhibited narrative 
voice. Bellow found Augie March, and 
Roth hit upon Alexander Portnoy. Good- 
man gives the world Sharon Spiegelman. 
The world might be inclined to give the 
relentlessly self-absorbed Sharon right 
back were she not so endearingly funny, all 
the more so because she is unaware of her 
own wackiness; she cracks jokes without 
getting them. Sharon dates her search for 
God to 1974 when, as a 20-year-old folk 
dancer expelled as a sophomore from 


reasons, she fetches up in Honolulu with 
her boyfriend Gary, 35, a “Vietnam-era” 
graduate student who promptly ditches 
her, leaving her stuck with the hotel bill. 
She can’t afford to go back to the mainland 
U.S., and a dunning letter she sends to her | 
father, who happens to be a dean at B.U., 
elicits a predictably chilly response. So 
Sharon drifts, acquiring another boyfriend 
and growing and selling organic marijuana 
in ajungle on Molokai: “We lived a pastoral 
life with capitalist interruptions.” 

She discovers her purpose in life on a 
whale-watching boat filled with tourists. 
Suddenly a huge tail breaks the surface of 
the water: “It was as if the whole ocean was | 
sliding open. And I saw something there. 
The world was big, not little. The 
place was deep.” Unlike the jos- 
tling throng of gapers around her, | 
Sharon knows what she has seen: y 
“It was a vision of God.” 

She dedicates herself to con- 
firming and recapturing this tran- 
scendent moment. She first gives 
Christianity a whirl, attending ser- 
vices at the Greater Love Salvas | 


Boston University for various convincing | tion Church, “a Pentecostal mil- 4 
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lenarian revivalist congregation.” And al- 
though she accepts Jesus as her Saviour, 
she rather quickly grows annoyed at what 
she sees as his unresponsiveness: “Lord, 
sometimes I feel like you really aren’t lis- 
tening.” Next she hitches up with a group 
of Buddhists but soon finds the regimen 
and food unpalatable, “because it seems 
like there’s a fine line between purifica- 
tion and starving to death.” 

Further misadventures ensue, during 
which Sharon flunks a religion course at 
the University of Hawaii. She finds herself 
reluctantly drawn toward the Jewishness 
that is her birthright, even though her up- 
bringing was secular. Providentially—just 
maybe—she receives a letter from the long- 
lost Gary, who is studying the Torah in Je- 
rusalem, Unannounced, Sharon flies there 
to join him and to narrow her search: “This 
is the ancient city of Jerusalem; I’m going 
to get some answers.” Alas, Gary is too ab- 
sorbed in his research to have time for her, 
and the answers don’t arrive. 

Yet Sharon doesn’t give in to despair. 
Thatis both the maddening and redeeming 
thing about her. Her yearning is real: 
“There is this whole spiritual existence out 
there and I can’t get there.” Her questions, 
however, are a cockeyed amalgam of Me- 
generation nostrums: “WHAT DO YOU NEED 
TO DO? HOW MANY BOOKS? HOW MANY 
JOURNEYS? WHAT ARE THE WORDS AND 
WHAT KIND OF FOOD? MACRO? MICRO? DO 
ROOTS FEED THE SOUL? CARROTS, TURNIPS, 
POTATOES? OR THE ANCIENT SONGS?” 

Goodman eventually allows her hero- 
ine, a 1970s flower child who grows con- 
siderably crimped and brown around the 
edges during the roughly 20 years covered 
in the novel, a measure of maturity and 
self-awareness. And not a moment too 
soon, because Sharon sometimes threat- 
ens to become as wearisome to readers as 
she does to her sequential lovers and ac- 





| quaintances. But whenever Sharon’s nar- 


cissistic bromides start to become pre- 
dictable, the author manages to find a new 
way of conveying her character’s addled 
but nevertheless good instincts. Sharon 
admires, for example, the poetry of Keats 
but stumbles a little in explaining why: 
“What blew my mind was John 
Keats had created all this poetry 
when he was my age, and then he 
died, and his whole voice was lost 
to the world like Buddy Holly, 
and Ritchie Valens and the Big 
Bopper. He was just an unbeliev- 
able talent.” Paradise Park dis- 
plays a talent that is sly and alto- 
gether believable. u 
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ENEMY AT THE GATES Directed by Jean- 
Jacques Annaud In the Battle of Stalingrad a 
sharpshooting shepherd (Jude Law) picks 





off dozens of Germans. So the Nazis send 
their best sniper (Ed Harris) to kill the 
killer. Not so much a war movie as a west- 
ern with a shoot-out every 10 minutes, Ene- 
my is the big puffy drama we expect from 
the director of Quest for Fire and The Lover. 
There’s a stolid, almost Stalinist cast to the 
compositions and a drably desaturated 
palette—apparently Russia was so poor in 
the ’40s that it couldn't afford full color. But 
Law, sexy and crafty as ever, and here with 
a flinty innocence, proves again he has the 
star-quality goods. | —By Richard Corliss 


MEMENTO Directed by Christopher Nolan 
Traumatized by his wife’s rape-murder, 
Leonard (Guy Pearce) loses all short-term 





memory. Investigating her death, he takes 
Polaroids of everyone he meets. But his 
condition prevents him from constructing 
a coherent account of a day in his life, let 
alone the crime in question. The film takes 
this attempt to shatter narrative into little 
pieces about as far into incoherence as it 
can go; yet it is also full of odd, hypnotic 
menace. —By Richard Schickel 


MUSIC TYPEWRITER Moreno + 2 The chil- 
dren of Brazil’s greatest musicians are tak- 
ing to the world stage. Last year saw the 
release of Tanto Tempo by Bebel Gilberto, 
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EUPHOR!UM Mixing a maze with mod- 
ern technology, this San Francisco in- 
stallation sensation simulates Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge's famous hallucinatory 
dream, the one that brought the world 
Kubla Khan. Donning a Plexiglas helmet 
and carrying an MP3 digital music play- 
er, visitors stumble along in deliberate 
disorientation beside Alph, the sacred 
river that leads to a stately pleasure 
dome. Creator Chris Hardman’s sellout 
show is the hippest legal high on the 
West Coast. —By Chris Taylor 


Wilson Simonal, also made a splash with his 


album Samba Raro. Now Moreno Veloso, 


son of Tropicalia genius Caetano Veloso, is 
raising his voice. Veloso’s CD (made with 
bandmates Domenico 
and Kassin) is no mere J 
echo of his father; his 
inventive songs havea 
quiet, vernal charm all 
their own. 

By Christopher 
John Farley 
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WIT HBO, Saturday, March 24, 9 p.m E.T. 
Margaret Edson’s affecting, Pulitzer prize- 
winning play about an English professor 
dying of cancer has been adapted for TV 


daughter of bossa nova great Joao Gilberto; |, 


Max de Castro, son of bossa nova singer |= 
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| with taste and resourcefulness by director 
| Mike Nichols. The subject is so strong, and 
| Emma Thompson's performance so mov- 
ing, that it seems a shame to carp. But the 
TV movie, like the play, treads a predictable 
path, especially in its portrayal of the 
insensitive doctors. And the most coura- 
geous and startling moment in the stage 
version—the middle-aged protagonist dis- 
robes in a burst of light at the very end—is 
inexplicably gone. —By Richard Zoglin 


LOBBY HERO By Kenneth Lonergan In the 
lobby of a New York City apartment build- 
ing, four people—a flaky overnight security 





guard, his boss, a rookie female cop and her 
veteran partner—grapple with a murder 
investigation and issues of loyalty and 
betrayal, Lonergan, an Oscar-nominated 
screenwriter (You Can Count on Me) and 
playwright (This Is Our Youth, The Waver- 
ly Gallery) weaves an intriguing tale that 
keeps one glued to the stage for two hours. 
But too many sitcom-style laughs and 
contrived character twists betray this off- 
Broadway comedy-drama as a slick but 


disposable confection. —R.Z. 
TROUBLEMAKER AND Chestinn a 
he 8 


OTHER SAINTS By Christi- 

na Chiu The hand-over of i 
Hong Kong to mainland ; 
China is a relatively minor 
event among the emo- 3 
tional cataclysms in this 
short-story debut. Chiu re- a 
fracts classic old-vs.-new- > 
world tensions through 

the prism of second-generation Chinese- 
American Gen-Xers, inspired more by Kurt 
Cobain than by Buddha. The resulting 
chasm between the Chinese Americans 
and their immigrant parents is filled with 
disappointments, with tales of anorexia and 
homophobia, and that stubborn reluctance 
by young and old to see each other as each 
wishes to be seen. | —By Lise Funderburg 
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Guardian Angels 


Finding a geriatric-care manager is often the 
best way to help an ailing parent who is far away 


WHEN FANNIE SMITH, 82, WAS FOUND TO HAVE 
lung cancer two years ago, her son Ray had night- 
marish visions of commuting weekly between his 
home in Denver and his mother’s place in Linden, 
N.J. “Mom wasn’t going to move, and she didn’t want to go to a nurs- 
ing home,” the 59-year-old financial adviser recalls. But all kinds of 
problems, from fixing the hot-water heater to lining up 24-hour health 
care for her, suddenly became his responsibility. “How do you handle 


all that from 1,800 miles away?” he won- 
dered. “You just can’t do it by yourself.” 
Fortunately, Ray found Connie 
Rosenberg, whose official job title is “geri- 
atric-care manager” but who is more sim- 
ply described by her clients as a godsend. 
Over the next several months, Connie was 
in fact the next best thing to a guardian an- 
gel for the Smiths. She put Ray 
in touch with a reputable 
home-health-care agency. 
When his mother be- 
came too weak to 








CHRISTINE GORMAN 


though there is a voluntary certification 
process. Besides word-of-mouth recom- 
mendations, you can contact the Nation- 
al Association of Professional Geriatric 
Care Managers in Tucson, Ariz., by 
phone (520-881-8008) or on the Web at 
www.caremanager.org. 

Because the specialty is relatively new, 


most geriatric-care man- 








agers started out as regis- 
tered nurses or social 
workers. (Rosenberg is 
an R.N.) Make sure 





climb the steps in 
her home, she got 
a stair chair in- 
stalled. “I still had 
to make a lot of 
decisions,” Ray re- 
calls. “But Connie 
was my resource 
on the ground.” 
For years, ail- 
ing elderly parents 


have been cared for by adult children, of- 
ten their daughters or daughters-in-law. 
But as families spread across state lines, 
and more and more women work outside 
the home, the need for geriatric-care man- 
agers has increased dramatically. And their 
services are being more widely sought. 
Now here’s the catch: unless you have a 
long-term health insurance policy, you will 
probably have to pay out of pocket for such 
services. Costs range from $75 to $125 an 
hour, and even a simple assessment can 





these professional 
credentials are up 
to date. Find out 
what services a 
manager provides 
and whether they 
include coordina- 
tion of care for such 
ailments as dia- 
betes or Alzheim- 
er’s disease. Ask 
who fills in when the manager is on vacation. 

Be straightforward about your expecta- 
tions and what you can afford to pay. You 
may want to think twice about hiring any- 
one who gets a commission from other 
health-care agencies or has a stake in them. 

In any case, keep your bags packed. As 
it was, either Ray Smith or his brother 
found himself flying to New Jersey at least 
once a month during the mother’s final 
illness. “The logistics of keeping a grave- 
ly ill parent in her own house are just over- 


run a few hundred dollars. Still, you may | whelming,” Ray says. But with Connie’s 
discover that they are worth it—especially | help, Ray and his brother were able to hon- 


if they can direct you to hard-to-find 
health-care services or act as an objective 


or their mother’s wishes. On Sept. 13, 
Fannie Smith died peacefully athome. # 





outsider during difficult, emotion-fraught | - - 


decision making. 


Currently, there are no licensing re- 
quirements for geriatric-care managers, al- 


| For more on geriatric-care managers, visit 
time.com/personal. You can send e-mail 
for Christine to gorman@time.com 


















AIDS EQUATION While + 
pressure mounts to reduce 
the sky-high cost of HIV drugs in devel- 
oping countries, a report reminds Ameri- 
cans that treatment in the U.S. is still 
cost effective. “The price of three-drug 
combination therapy,” says Dr. Kenneth 
Freedberg, “is an extremely good value 
compared with other 
ways we spend money 
in all areas of medi- 
] cine.” Even at $15,000 
a year, the cost of treat- 
ment is more than bal- 
anced by the dramatic 
benefits for those living 
with HIV. 
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HOLD THE PILLS! Up to 75% of anti- 

biotics prescribed each year are for 
upper-respiratory infections. Yet most of 
these are unnecessary. New guidelines 
should make it easier for doctors to just 2 
say no. (The advice doesn't apply to indi- 
viduals over 65 or those with diabetes or 
chronic heart and lung disease.) Patients 
shouldn't think they're getting poortreat- [2 
ment if their doctors don't prescribe anti- 
biotics. Stick to over-the-counter prod- 
ucts to ease symptoms. And be patient, 
patient! The bug will eventually go away. 2 
BAD NEWS " 
CARDIAC BLUES Absence 

may make the heart grow 

fonder, but depression seems to 

make it weaker. A four-year study 

of nearly 3,000 Dutch men and women 
concludes that cardiac deaths are three to 
four times as high for those who suffer 

from major depression. The cause is prob- 
ably a combination of the physiological 
consequences of depression and an un 
healthy lifestyle 

more common 

among the de- 

pressed. Treating 

the blues may be a 

great way to pre 

vent ailing hearts. 


BUZZ BOMB Acommon species of 
mosquito found throughout much of 
North America carries a stealth form 

of encephalitis called La Crosse virus. 
Though the virus has been reported 

in 28 states since the 1960s and can 
cause serious cognitive impairment, 

a report finds that it’s often overlooked 
or misdiagnosed. Reasons: look- 

alike symptoms and no simple lab 

test. By David Bjerklie 
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Net Addictions 


Games, webcams and community sites are so 
“sticky,” you may find them impossible to quit 


WHEN YOU PLUNKED DOWN $2,000 ON A NEW COM- 
puter not too long ago, chances are you deluded 
yourself into thinking you’d do something really 
useful with it—like finally getting your finances in 
order. Or creating a digital photo album extraordinaire, But did you ever 
get around to such worthy pursuits? If you're like lots of people, you 
spend more time squeezing in a round of virtual checkers, listening to mu- 
sic online or sending instant messages to friends. 

How do we know? Thanks to Web- | 


ANITA HAMILTON 





A few sites are figuring out paths to 
profitability. Take blackplanet.com, a com- 
munity-oriented site for African Ameri- 
cans where visitors spend an average of 2 
hours each month, according to research 
firm Nielsen//NetRatings. To cash in on 
such loyalty, the site has supplemented 
traditional banner ads at the top of each 

Web page with sponsorships within the 
site itself. For example, members 
"can join a book club run by Dou- 

- bleday without ever leaving 
the site. BlackPlanet 
then holds online 
chats about each 
selection. 

Over at Po- 
go, short ads ap- 
pear in the mid- 

\ dle of the screen 
y after each game, 
when people are 
ready for a break 
anyway. Not only 
did Pogo top Me- 
dia Metrix’s  sticki- 
ness rankings this Janu- 
ary, but it also broke into the 
top 100 sites for overall traffic. 

“The secret to our success is that we’re 
not trying to create the latest, greatest, 
coolest thing,” says Pogo ceo Erick Hack- 
enburg. “One hundred million Ameri- 
cans play cards every day; 50 million play 
bingo. We've just paid attention to what 
people do.” So go ahead, squander your 
time on that pricey PC playing virtual 
cribbage until 3 o’clock in the morning. 
After all, you're hardly the only one 
hooked on silly sites. £ 


tracking software that can trace your 
every click, Web-trend watchers are fully 
aware of your foibles. Scan research firm 
Media Metrix’s list of sites people spend 
the most time on each month—known as 
“sticky” sites—and you'll discover that 7 
of the top 10 destinations are for online 
games, such as sweepstakes, bingo and 
chess. There’s pogo.com, a hub for 
virtual card and other games; 
simslots.com, a site where 
slot-machine junkies can win 
up to $5,000 each month; 
and bingo.com, the de- 
cidedly old-wave site 
that hooks people for an 
average of four hours 
a month, or twice as 
long as the aver- 
age user spends 
on Yahoo. Com- 
munity sites 
and webcams 
get loyal followers as well. 
Many of the stickiest 
sites are tiny. SimSlots, for ex- 
ample, gets only about 600,000 
users a month, or 5% of the traffic of 
eBay. But there’s more than one way to 
measure popularity on the Net, and sticki- 
ness rankings do a great job of spotting 
trends and ferreting out Net addictions. 
The hard part for sticky sites is making 
money. Ironically, the stickier a site is, the 
less appealing it is to advertisers. “If a site 
is sticky, that means people are not clicking 
on ads,” says Classmates CEO Michael 
Schutzler, a top Net advertiser. What's 
more, “stickiness is a meaningless measure 
for sites that sell products,” says 
e-commerce consultant Michael Shostak. 
“Just because you hang around the store 
doesn’t mean you are going to buy.” 






















What sites are you stuck on? You can let us 
know or ask us questions by e-mailing Ani- 
ta at hamilton@time.com 
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rebounding. 
Spalding is talking with the pro league in 
hopes that Infusion will become the 
NBA's ball of choice. Shaquille, are you 
listening? 


WAKE-UP CALL There's nothing like radio 
luck in the morning—the first notes of 
your favorite song jostling you out of 
sleep. But why leave it to chance? The 
MP3 O'Clock ($55 at artistdirect.com) 
can play digital music clips (or even your 
sweetheart's voice) instead of a buzzer or 
the radio. The website offers free MP3s 
and wake-upmes- «> Ip 
Sages from pop 2 ; 
Stars to go with its 
colorful plastic 
alarm clocks, but 
you can also use 
your own digital 
files. Note to over- 
sleepers: the 50- 
sec. clips don't 
leave much room 
for extra winks. 



















PAGING THE KIDDIES A California com- 
Pany says it has a techie way to allay a 
parent's worst fear—a device that finds a 
lost child. Wherify’s Personal Location 
System packs a global positioning re- 
ceiver, pager and wristwatch into a plas- 
tic bracelet. It will be available this sum- 
mer for about $300, plus a $10-$25 
monthly fee. Parents can page kids di- 
rectly or pinpoint their location via phone 
or the Web. A version of the device for se- 
niors isin the works. —By Jyoti Thottam 
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AFFORDABLE COLOR COPIERS 


The Toshiba FC22 color copier boasts our exclusive Color Inline Printing System, 
which makes it the fastest, smallest and most affordable copier in its class. Delivering an 
unprecedented 9600x600 dpi color resolution, this champ comes network-capable so you can 
print remotely and color scan on the fly. In short, it’s a whole lot of c« »pier for very little coin 


For more information on our copiers, fax machines and printers visit copiers.toshiba.com 
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In the Bear Cave 


Dismissed as a fossil, this pessimist has been 
on the mark lately. His prediction? More pain 


BARTON BIGGS IS SO BEARISH ON THE ECONOMY THAT 
he's growing fur. He doesn’t walk, he lumbers, and the 
closest thing to a smile he'll offer is a small grin—a 
smirk, really. I got one for noticing the GRIZZLY BEAR 
CROSSING sign on his wall, near a swollen bookcase burdened with such 
cheery titles as Blown to Bits, Cleaning Up the Mess and Debt Shock. No ques- 
tion: Biggs, chief global strategist at Morgan Stanley Dean Witter, is Wall 
Street’s ranking pessimist. As such, being right—as he has been lately—is a 


mixed blessing. It means tion than the Internet. A 
things suck. So it would vote after the debate was 
be unseemly to gloat. Yet “200 to 2 against me, and 
Biggs could, even should, one of those votes was my 
given that 16 months ago wife,” Biggs quips. 
he was dismissed as, in He’d still lose that 
his word, “antiquated.” vote. But he’s no longer 
In November 1999, with losing the confidence of 
the NaspaQ flying, he ad- investors. Yes, he turned 
vised in a report that “ra- bearish on stocks too 
tional investors should early, but “he’s ahead of 
begin gradually to re- benchmark,” which is 
duce their holdings in up 17% a year over six 
technology and telecom- years, says Britt Harris, 
munications over the president of Verizon In- 
next three months.” a vestment Management, 
But the NASDAQ GRIZZLED VETERAN: Biggsseesa which has $1.5 billion 
soared 46%; Biggs lost troubled post-bubble economy with Biggs. “I know he 
credibility. He recalls a public debate with | struggled with his view,” Harris adds. “To 
James Glassman, author of Dow 36,000, | his credit, he stuck with it.” 
during which the audience let out incredu- And still does. Biggs figures the bear 
lous guffaws when Biggs asserted that air | market is 80% over, but that it will be three 
conditioning was a more important inven- 


DANIEL KADLEC 
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IT’S AGAS, GAS, GAS With 
higher than in 1999 and OPEC cutting oil production 
again, energy funds have been running close to small val- 
ue this year in returns, though they dipped a couple of 
points during last week's sell-off. These funds track com- 


again. Too many investors bought tech 
near the top, and they'll be selling into ral- 
lies for years, he says. Further, the tech- 
spending slowdown is gaining momentum. 
“A decline in IT spending by big companies 
like GE and Morgan Stanley hasn’t even 
happened yet. It’s going to,” Biggs says. 

If you're rooting for a quick, V-shaped 
economic rebound, don’t visit the bear cave. 
“If we're lucky, we'll get a U-shaped recov- 
ery,” Biggs says, referring to a drawn-out 
hard landing. And there’s a real case for an 
L-shape, he adds. That's Las in hell, a reces- 
sion that is just starting and would last 18 
months. His main concern is $4 trillion of va- 
porized stock wealth, which is crushing con- 
sumers, Biggs says Fed chief Alan Green- 
span blew it; he was too slow to cut rates to 
stimulate spending and put a floor under the 
market. Meanwhile, the layoffs you've heard 
about recently won't hit until the second 
quarter, accelerating the slowdown. 

Then there’s the worst-case scenario. 
Biggs expects real estate values to drop and 
banks to eat loan losses. The U.S., he says, has 
a l-in-4 chance of lapsing into a deflation- 
ravaged economy similar to Tokyo's, 
though in his view it would last only two or 
three years—not a decade as in Japan. 

Biggs has missed his share of calls over 
the years. He knows it and advises individ- 
uals to tune out Wall Street’s noise and 
stick with diversified stock funds long 
term. But if you're looking for something 
more timely, he says, Treasury bonds and 
classic defensive stocks like food and 
health care are it. i 





See time.com/personal for more on bear 
markets, E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. 


to five years before tech stocks dazzle | Seehim Tuesdays on CNNfn at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 














By demand dips in the spring or when the GDP growth rate 
slows, but analysts say they will stay overweighted in 
these funds in the near future. 
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April Tool’s Day. 

First we made investing easier. ] What's more, our Center has 
Now we're making taxes easier. 
Through Fidelity’s Online Tax 
Center you can print or elec- | 


tax forms, estimators, deduc- 
tion tips and other free tools 
(and you don’t even have to be 
a Fidelity customer to use them). 

To learn how you can make 


tronically file your taxes for free 
with Quicken® TurboTax’ for the 


Web*" You can even import your your taxes considerably less tax- 





1099 data directly from your | _ ing, visit us at Fidelity.com/tax 


and see yourself succeeding. 


Fidelity brokerage account. 
















Fidelity.com 
My Fidelity | Accounts & Trade | Quotes & Research 


Fidelity 
Online Tax Center 


«Everything you want to help prepare your taxes 





hadiier a Madieaadd 


¢ Free tax filing using Quicken® TurboTax” for the Web™ 
¢lmport 1099 data from your Fidelity brokerage account 






1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com 


Results may vary. 

Quicken TurboTax for the Web is a service mark and Quicken and TurboTax are registered trademarks of Intuit Inc. and are used with permission. 

Intuit Inc, and Fidelity Investments are independent organizations. Import 1099 data function available to Fidelity Brokerage customers only. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services, Member NYSE, SIPC 123128 
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Lise Funderburg 


| Am What I Say | Am 


Why the new Census categories help melt away categorical thinking about race 


CCORDING TO RUSSELL (MY PERSONAL TRAINER BY NIGHT, 
a lawyer by day, anda philosopher by disposition), I have 
white calves. Not white as in pasty, but as in Caucasian. 
My calves are—how to put it?—substantial, and their 
shape not only pegs me racially, Russell says, but also makes 
clear what kind of runner I would be (distance) if, say, hell were 
to freeze over and I were to take up that sport. 

When I filled out my Census form last spring, the issue of 
my calves never came up. What did arise, however, was a new 
option that allowed Americans to claim identity in more than 
one racial group. When the result of 
this historic change was released last 
week, it showed that an unexpectedly 
large number of people had taken ad- 
vantage of this choice: nearly 7 mil- 
lion, or 2.4% of the population. While 
the complexity of the outcome has 
sent demographers scrambling, I cel- 
ebrate its promise. 

Due to circumstances beyond my 
control (e.g., my birth), race is more 
plastic for me than for some. The cat- 
alog of purported racial characteris- 
tics I could assemble seems to be com- 
pounded rather than dissolved by my 
particular heritage: one black parent 
and one white. Examples follow. 

My blackness: love of watermel- 
on, fried foods and well-told stories 
that may not reside solely in the land 
of fact. Unconditional love for Stevie 
Wonder. Half-moons under my fin- 
gernails. Rhythm. A fondness for cities, for picking bones clean. 
Acollectivist rather than colonialist view of the world. A behind 
of consequence. My father. 

My whiteness: love of Joni Mitchell. A fondness for the 
Midwest. A taste for soy milk, vanilla flavored. Tendency to be 
underdressed at any event. Disdain for black-eyed peas. The 
ability to dwell, for long spells, in a world not eclipsed by race. 
Skin, eyes, hair. My mother. 

Census 2000 didn’t ask for these details, and unless I 
missed it, did not include an essay portion. But after years of 
research, the Census Bureau, by introducing its Check All That 
Apply option, did advance its stated belief that race is not a sta- 
tic concept. Critics of cara see it variously as a threat to social 
justice in its perceived dilution of nonwhite constituencies, or 
as race obsessed, or as a flaccid nod to the burgeoning ranks of 
mixed-race Americans, But I think the Census people were 
savvy. Or, really, credit goes to their overseeing agency, the Of- 















fice of Management and Budget, which is responsible for 
telling federal agencies how to use Census data in monitoring 
civil rights compliance. Now, when data are tabulated for a 
compliance issue, there is a simple formula. People who check 
a single race never move from their boxes; in situations where 
at least two boxes are checked, minority trumps white, and one 
minority will trump another, depending on the issue for which 
data are being collected. Sure, the formula is an embrace of the 
old one-drop rule (one drop of black blood makes you black), 
but this retrograde remedy is an appropriate answer to back- 
ward thinking, and what could be 
more backward than racism? 

The cata model has its flaws. Such 
a fundamental shift in how our coun- 
try counts race will most likely have 
repercussions that are impossible to 
anticipate. And the numbers are in- 
deed fuzzy. Many people—possibly 
70% or more of African Americans, for 
example—could have checked more 
than one box but did not, for a host of 
reasons. Moreover, by asking people 
to self-identify, the Census Bureau’s 
tabulations don’t begin to measure the 
way race is typically assessed in our 
society. In my day-to-day life, it is 
thousands of unofficial, unsolicited 
enumerators who make the call on my 
race by way of offhand remarks, 
furtive glances, head wiggles, bull- 
horned street sermons, the pointed 
embrace, the casual snub, the kiss, the 
oversight, the intimacy, the job. 

Despite its imperfections, the new Census has taken a gi- 
ant step toward recognizing that race is profoundly contextual, 
both in its origins and applications. “It’s very clear that race is 
fluid, it’s changing, it's dynamic,” says Nampeo McKenney, 
who retired from the Census Bureau after a 40-year career that 
culminated in overseeing the caTA model. She means this in a 
global sense; I find it personally true from moment to moment. 
I can’t stand the smell of chitterlings, but neither can my Aunt 
Ruthie, who won’t allow them within a mile of her kitchen. 

cata transcends the peculiar racial quagmire in which this 
nation finds itself, a consequence of segregation and integra- 
tion, hate and love, the personal squared off against the politi- 
cal. CATA is a pragmatic negotiation of a complicated social and 
political reality: namely, that the experience of race has broken 
out of traditional categories, while the experience of racism is 
still deeply rooted inside them. a 
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knew how to be a perfect parent 
until | had a baby. That’s why 
rely on plastics. Because things 
ike outlet protectors, baby gates, 


and tamper-resistant safety caps, 





et me concentrate on all 
the important things 


my baby’s teaching™me. 


How have plastics touched your life? 
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Plastics make it possible. 


www.plastics.org 








People who've been an inspiration to 


you the opportunity to nominate a 





For entry details go to your local Chevrolet 
dealer or chevy.com 
Entry deadline: April 30, 2001 





you can now be an inspiration to the world. 


As presenting sponsor of the Salt Lake 2002 Olympic Torch Relay, Chevrolet is offering 
deserving person to be P 
On the road to Salt Lake City, we'll be there. 


art of Olympic history. 
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